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ibles,.. W had ‘not single 
Bible to give. of 


the noble struggle for civil: liberty: in 
which that'people had been engaged; 
had been dvéttuled: by God for leading 
them more” generally to a higher 

berty thah that for which ‘they had 

ught and bled on the “tented field.” 
PRESBY?PERBIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
deputation from the’ Presbyte- 
rian hare inh England was néxt intro- 
duc Professor  Lerimer,, proceeded 
40. give some ..account of: the present 
atate of the @hurgh. from which, he had 
come. He. could compare it-only to the 
of Philjdelphia. They had's 
little strength, and they had: continued 


in faithful adherence to the. same stand- 


gations just numbered eighty, Since 
the had built.not: fewer 
tham thirty new ‘elitirches: Education 
fad “not “been overlooked. Six years 
had'only twenty schools; now 
they had, not:fewer.:then. fifty,. They 


were, growing emery day more convinced 
Gollegiate ‘astitute, wild hed made 

efforts’ td sb; and now they 
numbered among their pastors a goodly 
of: then own training. The 


Rew ‘Mr.' Weirj'and Mr. Barbour of 


house, giving Various interesting statis- 
tical details. respecting the state of the 
Presbyterian Church in England; and 


the ‘Assembly wily 
yayed to them in an eloquent and, im- 
pressive address by the 


Misstons,—At the evening 
in the Report of the Foreign: Mission 
Committee regarding the India Mis- 
sion: .He shad. little to communicate 
save statistical details of the state of 
the Mission. .In the seminaries of Cal- 
‘cutta there were not fewer than 1300 
native youth receiving instruction. In 
Chinsurah, and other stations in the 
neighbourhood, there are 1100 in at 
tendanee. At the female schools there 
are about 400 in attendance, making a 
total of twenty-eight hundred receiving 
literary and religious instruction in the 
Presidency of Bengal. Even granting 
that these persons are not converted, 
they tievertheléss are centres of light— 
not of saving light, but of light that ‘as 
fists to diapal tho darkness around. 
[he station at Culna is entirely man- 
by-@ native instrumentality. It is 
presided over by # native supetiritend- 
ent, and conducted by native catechists 
instraptiye fact, as it shows the 
cdpacity of the.ngtiye mind to tarry on 
of itself the work:of evangelization in 
ndia.: A missionary who had lately 
made a tour in the interior, téstified to. 
the universal desire felt and expressed 
in that land to obtain schools and 
teachers. As regarded Madras, since 
the return of Rajahgopsaul to his sphere 
in India he had, evinced greater ardour 
and devotion in his. great work than 
ever. He had now the prestige of a 
European about him; and, in conse- 
quence, more ,influence over his coun- 
trymen, among whom he is publishing 
the soe tidings. ‘Since the return of 
Mr, Anderson and Rajahgopaul, their 
esteemed fellow-labourer, Mr. John- 
stone, has been compelled by sinkin 
health to return to Europe, and, if stil | 


in life, is now on his way home. The 
work advances vigorously. ‘‘ Never,” 


Mr. Anderson writes, “was the evan- 


gelistic aspect of the work so promis- 
ing; the Spirit will one day be poured 


from on high, and then what joy and 
gladness pee we should not live to see 
it, the tidings: of it will follow us to our 
Father's House, and gladden our hearts 
eyen then.” At. the neighbouring sta- 
tions the youth in the schools amount 
to about 1800, which, added to those in 
Osleutta, maké an-aggregate of well 
nigh 5000. The Report next passed on 
to- Bombay, Mr."Nesbit had now re- 
tirnéd to that sphere, having been able 
while in this, country to raise the neces- 
funds ‘forthe erection of semi- | 
traries:'' Thore ‘ate about 1200 attend- | 
ing the seminaries at Bombay. 
As regarded the Mission at the Cape, 
the. Gommittee: had been en in| 
windin ‘up the matter. Mr. 3 ler of | 
thst "Mission had proceeded to Chin. | 
surah... It had. come to be felt that the | 
plan of a church door collection over 
ihadégtate to'the'great and overgrow- 
ing work. 


for deepening the interest’ and “enlarg- | 
the catlotion Yor, the, 
well known 
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‘“ Phe Report next adverted to the act 
ppssed ‘by.the Governor in be- 
5 owing religious liberty on the inhabi- 
tants of India. Formerly, when a na- 
a Christian he became a 
eggar; he was stripped of all, of wife, 
ever, according: recent act, his 
rights .remin. unaffected hy his adop- 
tion of Christianity. .Many years may 
pass, away . before .the. benefits. of. this 
act, themselveg,: still the 
on'is.immense andincalculable. The 
indoos have. .migsioned an .agent to 

$0) ply. the India Company 
andthe Parliament. to repeal this 
Act, 
e, Report hope that this 

d. be’ met bj 


a 


agent...would. | by counter; 
petition from‘ this house. The Report 


adverted, in conclusion,.to, the fact that 
twenty-seven native converts—ready to 
preach the gqgspel—as, sound theologians 
BB, the, Moderator himself-—eloquent al- 
all waiting to be sent 
the. Church to proclaim ‘the gospel 
$o,theiy countrymen.) 
i(Megfarlane next brought under 
the .netice. of the house the state of 
the.Migsion in Caffraria. He. entered 
largely.into details respecting the pre- 
sent war, which was now approaching 
its termination, and a termination, he 
trusted, which. would open ‘a wider. door 
ia these regions for missionary opera- 
Scnoors.—At the evening 
sederunt Mr. Heriot gave in the Re- 
portof the Sub-Committee on Sabbath- 
schools.* The Report set forth ‘that 
there were upwards of 16,000 Sabbath- 
schools within the bounds of the Free 
Church, 8000 Sabbath-school teachers, 
and ©99,000 scholars. The Report 
went on to recommend a variety of 
practical measures, the adoption of 
which* would ténd to render the reli- 
— instruction of the youth of Scot- 
and, either at school or in the family, 
or in” both, much more universal and 
efficient than it unhappily is at present. 


of; SISHOP IVES. 
- We copy the following remarkable 
report from the North Carolinian of the 
Tth Jane. This is a secular paper, pub- 
lished in Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
The Protestant Episcopal Convention 
adjourned on Monday last, in the after- 
hoon, after a stormy session of five days, 
and after placing Bishop Ives in a rather 
ridiculous position. * 
A committee had been appointed last 
to inquire into the conduct of the 
Bishop! in regard to the promulgation 
bf a pastoral ietter and other writings 
and teachings in which he went clear 
over to Puseyism, amounting to an au- 
thoritative infusion of certain Roman 
Watholie doctrines into the Protestant 
Episedpal faith § 
-: Near about the first business in order 
in the Convention was the disposal of 
the report of this committee. On its 
sentation, a motion was made by Mr, 
allett to dispense with the reading of 
the report, and re-commit it to a com- 
mittee of six laymen and six clergymen, 
with authority to have a conference 
with the Bishop, and to report to the 
Convention. ' On this question an ani- 
mated discussion ensued, and on a call 
of the question by orders and by church- 
os, the ministers sustained the motion 
by:-a large majority, and the churches 
being ‘equally divided, both orders. not 
con¢utring, the motion was lost. After 
various motions to adjourn, to take a 
recess, &ec. the reading of the report 
was, about to. commence, when a motion 
was made to clear the house of all ex- 
cept members of the Convention and 
close the doors. To this, great objec- 
tion; was made, and gave ambrage par- 
ticularly to the spectators, some of 
whom, on the adoption of the motion, 
were 80 discourteous as to hiss. 
Dr. F. J. ‘Hill gave notice that he 
would, at the first opportunity, intro- 
duce a resolution declaring that at all 
future meetings of the Convention they 
should sit with open doors, and “all 
the world’ be invited to, attend, and on 
this motion he intended to call for a 
vote by orders and by churches, to see 
who was for sitting in secret conclave. | 
. The audience were then excluded and 
the doors closed for the night. On the 
next morning the resolution closing the 
doors was rescinded, and, by consent 
of both parties, the report was re-com- 
mitted to a Committee of twelve, with 
instructions to report by six o’clock, or 
the committee would be considered as 
dissolyed, and the Convention proceed 
in the case. 
The Bishop appeared before the com- 
mittee and made, in writing, a thorough 
and humiliating recantation of all his 
writings and teachings, including a pri- 
vate letter to the Rev. C. F. McRae. 
He stated that owing to the peculiar 
state of his mind, which was occasioned 
either from sickness or constitutional 
infirmity, he was led away into opinions 
which, upon re-examination, he won- 
dered he ever entertained—that this 
opinion he thinks is caused 
by. a return. of better health of body 
end mind. 


‘The committee reported no partictilar 
/ action in the case. 
sion of the report it seemed generally 


During the discus- 


to have been admitted that the Bishop's 
mind had been impaired, but his friends 
now claim his entire sanity. It was 
stated that the Bishop’s father died in- 
sane, and that he now has a brother in 
@ state of insanity.. Some of the mem- 
bers went, so far asto say that they did 
not think the Bishop had been ame- 


 nable to the laws of the Church for a 


nsiderable length of time prior to the 
at. Hlizabeth City. The 
report. also contained other matter, but 
not of public interest... 
adger offered a, resolution, stat- 
st. the, Bishop, had. Jost. the confi- 
dence of. the- Diocese, and. requesting 
him, to: resign, which, Judge Strange. 
moyed: to amend by striking out 
yest, to. resign, and ,expressing the 
opinién that an assistant Bishop, ought 


Belo 


 Ates 
in the resolu 


. 


— 
- 


Dissolution of Pastoral Relation. 
The: Presbyterian church; of Pine 


Creek, in acquiescing in the request. of 
the Rev. John H. Grier, for a dissolu- 
tion of the ,pastoral connection with 
them, after a highly complimentary 
preamble,-adopted the following reso- 
'. Resolved, 1, That whilst this congre- 
gation feels, constrained to acquiesce in 
the resignation of his pastoral charge 
by the Rev. John H. Grier, they with 
one accord express their sincere regret 
that circumstances should exist to ren- 
der such a severance apparently expe- 
| 
_ Resolved, 2. That this congregation 
tenders to the Rev. John H. Grier their 
most heart-felt acknowledgments for his 
fidelity, industry, and zeal as their pas- 
tor for a series of nearly thirty-seven 
years; that, he retires from that posi- 
tion enjoying the full confidence of the 
congregation in his sincere piety, his 
sound orthodox doctrines, and the guile- 
lessness of his daily walk and conver- 
sation, and that their earnest trust and 
pra is, that ‘“‘henceforth there is 
aid up for him a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give him at that day.” 
Resolved, B. That a copy of these 
proceedings be presented to the Rev. 
John H. Brief. and a eopy furnished to 
the commissioners, to be by them pre- 
sented to Presbytery. 
Attest, Rosert McGowan, Sec’y. 
Jersey Shore, April 14, 1851. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PAYSON’S MONUMENT. 

We write these humble lines beside the 
monument of that man whose fragrant me- 
mory is “in all the churches.” We are 
not in Portland—nor within many a league 
of the marble tablet that records the rest- 
ing-place of his hallowed dust. But yet 
his monument is lying by us in our study, 
and as we look at the three noble volumes 
which embalm the very essence and life 
of the departed saint, we read upon them 
the. fitting inscription, “Bene orasse est 
bene studuisse.”” What an eloquent me- 
morial do these books furnish of untiring 
fidelity, of Christ-like dévotion, of all-ab- 
sorbing, self-consuming passion for dying 
souls! We might more easily spare from 
our libraries many a massive pile of scho- 
lastic speculation and many a volume of 
German erudition, than the simple biogra- 
phy of Edward Payson. How many a 
Christian soul has come in from the arid 
atmosphere of this world’s dusty secularity 
to steep itself in the wells of this spiritual 
Elim! How many a refreshing baptism 
has the minister of God received from this 
perennial fountain! What lessons of pas- 
toral theology—of holy skill in winning 
souls—of sagacity in laying the gospel net 
with the cunning of the serpentand the 
harmlessness of the dove—of devotion to 
the sick and dying, and of fearless fidelity 
to the blinded sinner, have been gathered 
from the record of that score of fruitful 
years in Portland ! 3 

The first of the three volumes before us 
contains the Memoir of Payson complete. 
An excellent abridgment has been scat- 
tered far and wide by the American Tract 
Society, but there is nothing known or 
written of this “beloved disciple” that the 
Chureh can afford to lose. The young 
labourer in the gospel vineyard needs 
every hint that can be given by such a 
successful harvester, and every reminis- 
cence of his blessed toils. All that Pay- 
son did may not be safely imitated by 
others. His machinery for doing good was 
pechliar, and bofe the evident marks of his 
peculiar mental temperament. There was 
a great deal of device and “special effort,” 
and sometimes appliances were used, that 
in other hands would have resulted only 
in failure and contempt; but in this age 
of busy contrivance, who shall censure the 
man who tasks his inventive faculties to 
find out new arts of winning souls to Je- 
sus? In an age of over-abounding world- 
liness and smooth-shaven formality, and 
listlessness within and without the pulpit, 
who does not love to look back upon the 
flaming track of the Portland apostle, and 
envy the fiery zeal that at last consumed 
itself and burned out, a holocaust to God ? 
The Church is in lite danger of having 
too many revivals, too many special efforts 
for saving souls, or too many imitators of 
Edward Payson. | 
~The second and third volumes of this 
beautiful edition (published by Gihon in 
Philadelphia) are occupied by Dr. Pay- 
son’s discourses. His sermons have none 


of the;rietorical flash and fancy—none of 


the pyrotechnics of the pulpit so fashionable 
in the present day; but there is not a 
weak, or worthless, or trifling, or meaning- 
less sentence in them. They are simple 
in style, as one of Dr. Alexander’s experi- 
mental ‘talks’? to Princeton students in 
the “Oratory,” or to a band of disciples: 
clustered: around the communion table. 
They are saturated with the Bible. They 
ge clear and ‘straight to the conscience of 
hearer and-reader, and “trouble” the slug- 


-gish “pool” of thought within us like the 


descent of the angel-into. Bethesda. We 
have the same proof of their qualities that 


;] the world has of the character of Welling- 


ton’s “Guards” at Waterloo, and that is 
in’ the execution which they did when 


Brought into action. Blessed, ever blessed 


such a legacy ag these “apples of at. 
His monument s ai 


never crumble. His record is on high, 
Even up to. the right hand of God “his 
works shall follow him.” T. LC. 


— 


"For the Presbyterian... 
DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 

On the 6th inst. the congregation of 
Chanceford, York county, Pennsyl- 
vania, dedicated their new church to 
the worship of Almighty God. The 
Rev. S. Macnair, of Middle Octorara, 


preached an impressive and very appro- 


priate sermon from 1 Kings viii: 


‘“‘But will God indeed dwell im the 
earth? Behold the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee; how 
much less this house that I have build- 
ed.” The. pastor presented a Brief 
sketch of the church from its origin, 
and the Rev. Lindley C. Rutter of 
Chestnut Level offered the dedicatory 
rayer. The Rev. S. Hume Smith of 
opewell, and the Rev. T. M. Craw- 
ford of Slateville, were also present, 
and took part in the exercises. rm 
Since ‘its origin, Chanceford church 
has occupied successively three places 
of worship. The first, a frame house, 
was succeeded by a stone edifice in 
1798. Owing to some defect, either in 
the materials or in the construction, 
the walls and roof became so much out 
of order, as to render a new house de- 
sirable:' Accordingly it was demolished, 
and the present structure erected in its 
stead. The new house is built of brick. 
It is sixty-five feet long, and forty-five 
wide; has a neatly furnished recess, 
pulpit at one end, anda vestibule ten 
feet wide, at the other; a commodious 
session-room over the vestibule, and is 
seated for about four hundred hearers. 
The whole cost of the house is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of two 
thousand dollars. A slight deficiency 
in the amount neeessary to pay the 
whole was made up by subscription and 
collection on the day of dedication. 
During the last three or four years 
the churches of Doregal Presbytery 
have shown great activity in the matter 
of church erection. On the western 
side of the Susquehanna, Wrightsville, 
New Harmony, Slateville, and Chance- 
ford have, one after the other, erected 
new houses of worship, and the church 
of Hopewell is vepairing, and the 
church of Churchville is contemplating 
enlarging their respective churches. 
On the eastern side of the river, the 
church of Lancaster has built a splen- 
did edifice, and the church of Waynes- 
burg is engaged in a similar work; and 
the churches of Middle Octorara and 
Union have, at considerable expense, 
so thoroughly repaired their houses as 
to make them “‘as good as new.” In 
connection with this, it is but just to 
mention that within the last few years 
the churches of Middle Octorara and 
Cedar Grove: have built comfortable 
manses for their respective pastors. It 
would be well if all our churches would 
do likewise. And no man or association 
of men could establish a higher claim 
to the gratitude of our country pastors 
generally, than by effectually stirring 
our churches up to attend to this mat- 
ter. 


For the Presbyterian. 


--‘Mariner’s Industrial Society. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Mariner’s Fami- 
ly Industrial Society of New York. 


We perceive by this document that 
this interesting and energetic Society 
have, in their industrial department 
during the past year, furnished employ- 
ment to 103 poor women, who have 
manufactured 3800 garments and re- 
ceived in wages the sum of $2154.52. 
We are also happy to learn from the 
Treasurer's Report the bequests 
of the late Misses Demilt, amounting 
to $4000, have placed the financial af- 
fairs of the Society on a substantial 
foundation, and that the receipts from 
sales for the year, amounting to $5041 
26, manifest a state of increasing acti- 
vity and prosperity in the business de- 
partment. The store is at No. 322 
Pearl street. 

It will be recollected by the friends 
of the Society, that in 1847 the Board 
of Managers, feeling deeply the neces- 
sity of some permanent and economical 
provision for the many sick and aged 
female relatives of seamen, with whom 
they were constantly brought in con- 


tact, petitioned the Legislature for a 


grant of funds for the erection of an 
asylum, and also for the surplus funds 
of the Seamen’s Fund and Retreat, for 
the support and relief of those unable 
to provide for their own necessities. 
Notwithstanding the most powerful op- 
position, the indefatigable and heroic 


efforts of the ladies resulted in the pas- 


sage of an act appropriating and pla- 
cing in the hands of the trustees of the 
Retreat the sum of $10,000 for the 
erection of an asylum, and directing 
that the surplus funds of the Retreat 
(which is supported by a tax on the 
sailor) be appropriated in accordance 
with the prayer of the petitioners. 
Since the passage of this act the trus- 
tees of the Retreat have appropriated, 
and the same has been distributed by 
the committee of the Mariner’s Fa- 
mily Industrial Society, the sum of 
$8466.44, thus relieving a vast amount 
of sorrow and suffering among. this 


deeply necessitous class of females.. 
But. a.period of three years having 


elapsed, with no prospect of the erec- 
tion of the Home, the ladies deter- 


mined on another effort to secure the. 


desired object, and during the past 


winter again presented the cause of 


their needy pensioners to the attention 
of the Legislature, who passed an act 
appointing a new Board of Trustees to 
take charge of the funds already appro- 
priated, and immediately to erect the 
long contemplated asylum. This Board 
of Trustees have already entered on 
their duties, with a spirit of energy and. 
zeal that. gives promise of the speedy 
accomplishment of their undertaking, 
and ere another winter shall arrive, & 


comfortable and pleasant abode for the 


sick and. aged members of séamen’s 


families will doubtless be ready for their 


Society 


tions in money or furniture for the com- 


earnestly solicit dona- 


fortable preparation of the building for 
the recaption of its occupants, and jit is 
hoped and expected that many to whom 
God has gira wealth, will, in making 
their final disposition of the same, re- 
member this truly noble and praise- 
worthy Institution. Funds so appro- 
riated should be bequeathed to the 
| Mariner's Family Industrial Society of 
the port of New York, in trust for th 
| Mariner’s Family Asylum. | 


Reported for the Preabyterian. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


PROFEESSOR WHEELER'S ADDRESS ON TAKING LEAVE 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Dr. Wheeler rose and said—That he 
wished but a few momengs to express 
his high gratification at what he had 
seen and heard at this meeting of the 
General. Assembly. It had been a 
matter of personal pleasure to him to 
have been, in the present condition of 
the country, the bearer of a message 
of fraternal and of Christian fellow- 
ship from tlfé General Convention of 
Congrégational ministers in Vermont. 
He had come from the far North, but 
he felt now, more than ever, that we 
were one in the spirit of our Lord and 
Master—one in Christ—one as sons of 
God—one as disciples of the truth; 
and he could not but render thanks 
that he was permitted to express it. 
And when he heard of the labours, 
and efforts, and success of the mission- 
aries sent over our wide-spread country 
by the Presbyterian Church, he could 
not but rejoice and give thanks. He 
knew, though he spoke as an individual, 
that he represented in himself the opin- 
ions and the feelings of a large, if not 
the entire portion of the religious com- 
munity to which he belonged, on this 
point. 

It was, he said, his honourable privi- 
lege to be a@ member of the General 
Assembly, in the same relation as now, 
at its session in Philadelphia in May, 
1826. He there met with men whose 
praise is now in all the churches; the 
memory of ‘some of whom is to the 
whole country a delightful savour. 
There was Dr. John H. Rice of Rich- 
mond, on his way, I think, to get 
funds from Massachusetts for one of 
your Theological Seminaries; there was 
the venerable Dr. Green of Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. Alexander of Princeton, 
and the towering form and the majestic 
intellect of Conrad Speece; there was 
Wilson of Philadelphia, and Wilson 
of Cincinnati, and Blythe of Ken- 
tucky; and there was Porter of An- 
dover, and Justin Edwards, besides 
stars of lesser magnitudes. It was my 
privilege to listen to the wisdom of 
these men, and to vote with them, as 
was the custom in those days. I know 
not of a single vote then given, which 
respected the general interests of the 
kingdom of our Saviour, in which, as a 
representative of the General Conven- 
tion of Vermont, I did not heartily ac- 
cord with them all. Nor can I think 
of a topic of general interest which 
hids been before this Assembly, when: I 
have been present, in which these dis- 
tinguished men would not have most 
heartily concurred. ‘Truly, sir, the 
spirit of our Saviour has given us a 
continuity of life, which assuredly 
makes us one—one, which time can- 
not weaken nor death destroy. 


ing to make some self-denial to come 
to this meeting of the General Assem- 
bly—to come when it was personally 
inconvenient. He wished to come be- 
cause the meeting was to be holden 
here at St. Louis. This was to him 
the far South and the far West; and 
he desired to bring hither his testi- 
mony to the oneness of that Christian 
feeling which belongs to all good men, 
both North and South, and East and 
West. We are, Dr. Wheeler said, held 
together by a common religious faith 
and a common object of religious wor- 
ship. We are, by profession, disciples 
of the Saviour—we are sons of God. 
As sach, we are bound to guard and 
watch over each other, and to allow no 
root of bitterness to arise which shall 
drive us asunder. As religious bodies, 
we are not to return railing for railing, 
but contrariwise, blessing. If we of the 
No:th do wrong towards you, you are 
not to do wrong likewise; and if you 
do wrong to us, we must overeome the 
evi with good. We are not allowed— 
it 8 not right in the sight of God—we 
are not allowed to place ourselves on 
our dignity, and build ourselves up in 
spiritual pride, making and ‘taking “‘ of- 
fence’ one against another; but we are 
rather to hold fast to our own Christian 
simplicity, and with the patience of a 
meek wisdom cultivate and exhibit that 
chsrity ‘‘ which hopeth all things, and 
which endureth all things.” I pledge 
myself, so far as in me lieth, it shall be 
doae by my own brethren; and we will 
hope and expect the same of you. If 
the sparring of political editors; if the 
factious harangues of demagogues and 
pélitical partizans tempt you to think 
evil of us, believe it not. In our vallies, 
on Our mountains, in our churches, are 
thinking men, who will stand fast to the 
best interests of the country, and bind 
themselves by the restraints of holy 
charity. Men who love, and who will 
abide by law; and who, tf need be, 
will stand by the defence of the Union, 
the whole Union, with the same spirit 
and the same firmness with which they 
went through the war of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘Seven thousand” of them, who, 
if not armed as the “law directs,’’ will 
be armed with that which never quails 
'—a good conscience in the sight of 
God—and will pour out their blood as 
Water. 

You know, Mr. Moderator, said Dr. 
Wheeler, that we of the North did not 
care to get Oregon; that we fought 
strenuously against the admission of 
Texas; and, least of all, did we want 
the adjuncts from Mexico. But they 
have come against our will, and are 
‘now, part ant parcel of the Union— 
| part and parcel of that which we call our 
country. And we must care for them 
as for other States, and stand by them 
as by our neighbours. We-now rise or 
fall together. I was rejoiced to hear 
what you are doing by your missiona- 
ries, and your preaching, and your 
publications for distant regions, and 
pray that you may be able to add a 


Dr. Wheeler said he had been will- 


-hundred-fold to your efficient labours. 


We of: the. North; will enter, ip our 


small way, into be. same, and strive to 
provere you unto love and good works. 

ese new = se are one with us; and 
if it should™ happen that one full 


lank should be torn from the ship-of } 


tate, the waters of destruction will 
rush in. We shall founder, or go to 
pieces, and be strewed along the shore 
of time among the wrecks of dead em- 
pires. Of dead empires? Alas! alas! 
we shall go down into the sea of for- 
getfulness like an “untimely birth.” 
Do you doubt it? Go out among 
those ancient mounds and meditate. 
There they are; you see them from 
your windows. Go, and meditate. 
Whence did the nations come that 
formed them? the teeming multitudes 
that once crowded the shores of these 
rivers, whence did they come? Whi- 
ther have they gone? whither? Echo 
alone replies, “‘ Whither?” Whither ?” 
Amid these mighty solitudes of the 
mighty past, what doth the voice of 
eternal Providence say to your medi- 
tative ear? ‘These nations perished, 
because they knew not God, or, know- 
ing him, a him not as God.” 
They: died out from moral causes. 
And, sir, oblivion shall sit down upon 
our seats, and look out as from an 
Egyptian pyramid, or an _ ancient 
mound, upon the silent waste of en- 
tombed nations. It shall be so, if we 
depart from the voice and the wisdom 
of the eternal God. | . 

Eternal progress in the man, and 
continual progress in the nation, is 
possible only in co-operation with 
eternal Providence, and in the livin 
belief of eternal truth. All else wil 
sink, or be stranded, or lost in the 
stream of time. 

Do you not know, Mr. Moderator, 
that all the unity and power of political 
organization is dependent on the reli- 
gious sentiments of a nation. ‘‘ Con- 
stitutions are but paper; society is the 
substratum of government.’’ And in 
the formation of society, religion, with 
the great objects of religious worship, 
is the great formative power; that 
which gives integration and ‘construc- 
tive force to the community. It is not 
geography, it is not juxtaposition, it is 
not mercantile or commercial interests; 
it is the Being which we worship. The 
truths, which are seen in Him, are the 
common ground from which reflection 
proceeds, and the common origin of 
our culture, and which unfold the com- 
mon method of our thinking. It is the 
religion of a people which form the 
ground, and the only possible ground 
of their unity, for the higher purposes 
of their existence, and for the growth 
of the inhabitants in every form of ex- 
cellence. It is not so in this country 
alone. It was so with the nations that 
are dead. The upward growth of hu- 
manity in culture and civilization every 
where springs from the forceful spirit 
of its religion. Jupiter Stator was the 
central point of union among the La- 
tin States; the Delphic Oracle among 
the Grecian; the Tyrian Hercules 
among the Pheenician colonies; and 
the vast and magnificent, and almost 
eternal temples.of Egypt were the cen- 
tral points of union, and the radiating 
centres of knowledge for the whole 


‘districts where they existed. So it is 


with us. Modern society depends, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on Christianity for 
all its power of progressive elevation. 
It is our religion that has given us our 
high standing place among the genera- 
tions of the earth. : 

We must not then, sir, reject the 
power by which we are to live, and 
grow up to holiness of life, and to 
blessedness of enjoyment. We must 
not, by differences and divergencies, 
drive ourselves away from each other; 
but holding fast our unity in Christ 
Jesus, our worship of the one only 
living and true God, our common be- 
lief in the truths and characteristics of 
Spiritual life, let us grow into a com- 
mon likeness in spiritual excellence. 
Let us cultivate the spirit and the 
grace of the gospel; be courteous, lov- 
ing as brethren, and be found provok- 
ing one another only to love and good 
works. | 

With such thoughts, Mr. Moderator, 
I beg to renew my thanks for the very 
kind manner in which, as the delegate 
from Vermont, I have been received, 
and for the great patience with which 
you have, at this hurrying moment, lis- 
tened to my remarks. 


PARSONAGE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 

Bayou Grosse Tere, La. 

May 26, 1851. 
Messrs. Editorse—As you have soli- 
cited intelligence of any and every suc- 
cessful effort to build a parsonage, I 
would meet your wish, and at the same 
time hold up a good cause to others’ 
approval and imitation. Our church 
and congregation have been worship- 
ping more than two years in a very 


| commodious and neatly finished house, 


and they have this spring provided their 
minister and family with a comfortable 
parsonage. We have been living in 
this new home for a month, and can 
truly say, “We dwell among our own 
people.” Our former quarters were 
all that kindness and generosity could 
make them, yet the present provision is 
far better, chiefly because our ministe-. 
rial influence is greatly extended, and 


also because the pastor’s home is per- | 


manent established through the agen- 
cy of all. 


The Bayou Grosse Téte Presbyterian 


church was the ‘first érected by our de- 
nomination, except in wnion with others, 
in Louisiana, west of the Mississippi ; 
and our parsonage is the only one in the 
State. Very ny yours in Christ, 

. E. C. Doremus. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 


He that at midnight, when the weary 
labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as 
I have often done, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doub- 
ling and redoubling of the nightingale’s 
voice, might well be lifted above eart 
and say—‘ Lord, what music hast thou 
provided for the saints in heaven, when 


earth!" —Jzaak Walton. 


thou affordest bad men such music upon | 


Narrative of the State of Religion: 
Narrative of the, of ligion adopted 
by the of the Presbylerian 
‘Church’in the United S’ates, at its 


the Chueches under their care. 

Bstoveo Brerarex—rA ger w. of the deal- 
ings of God with us during 
abundant occasion for praise ahd thanksgiving, 


and confirms our confidence in the faithfulness 
and power of the King of Zion. ‘The Lord hath 
remembered his holy covenant, and through the 
grace of our Heavenly Intercessor, he hath 
richly blessed this portion of his ree, 

Though death has removed many from the 
service and communion of the Church on earth, 
our flocks have not been diminished by “the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, or the de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday.” — ; 

The reports of the several Presbyteries evince 
a continuance and increase of the peace and 
partner that have been so long the’ joy and 
stre of our Zion. Though the territory 
included within our bounds extends from New 
England to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, our brethren (to the 

ise of the God of peace be it spoken,) are 
welling together in unity—with one mind 
striving together for the faith of the gospel. A 
commen attachment to the doctrines of our 
standards, and a cordial adherence to our eccle- 
siastical polity and modes of operation bind us 
together in the unity of the Spirit and in the 
bond of peace; so that our beloved Zion, thus 
knit together, presents the on Se spectacle 
of an unbroken phalanx, marching under the 
banner of the Prince of Peace, and prepared b 
his grace to unite with willing hearts and hands 
in the work to which he calls us. | 

A cordial sympathy with those portions of the 
Protestant Church whose symbols agree with 
our own, manifested in correspondence and fra- 
ternal intercourse, clearly show that the Cap- 
tain of our Salyation is marshalling his scat- 
tered and diversified forces, and summoning his 
sacramental host for stern conflicts and con- 
tendings with the powers of darkness, 

Our beloved Church, on the opening of this 
new half century, seems to be putting on strength, 
even the whole armour of God, that she may 
stand in the day of battle. That she is thus 


for new victories, is manifest from the increased 
attention that is every where given to the ap- 
pointed means of invigoration and improvement. 

The little ones of Christ's flock are beginning 
to receive somewhat of the attention and the 
culture which the God of the covenant claims 
in their behalf. Sabbath schools, Bible and 
Catechetical classes are sustained with a very 
few exceptions in all our churches. The ordi- 
nance of Infant Baptism is observed with in- 
creased interest and solemnity, and the obliga- 
tions involved and recognized in this institution 
appear to be more deeply felt by parents, pas- 
tors, and churches. We find evidence of this 
in the fact that the Catechism is systematically 
taught in so many of the families and Sabbath 
schools in our communion. 

From the narratives of the Presbyteries it ap- 
pears also that there is a deeper and more de- 
cided conviction penetrating the hearts of minis- 
ters and Church-members, that the Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is a Missionary and Ed- 
ucational Institute, ordained of God, and com- 
missioned by his Son to evangelize and educate 
the whole family of man; and that every mem- 
ber of the Church is solemnly bound and pledg- 
ed to fulfil, by personal efforts and influence, the 
functions of missionary and teacher, and thus 
become, each in his own sphere and according 
to the measure of his ability, “the salt of the 
earth, and the light of the world.”” There is 
evidently a more distinct and intelligent appre- 
ciation of the true position and proper functions 
of the Church, and of her relations to Christ, her 
Head, to the members which constitute her 
body, and to the world, the field of her labour; 
and an approximation towards that normal and 
perfect state of the Church, foretold by the pro- 
phet when the people of Zion shall be all 
righteous, and every one that is written among 
the living in Jerusalem shall be — 

The increased interest manifested in the. sev- 
eral Boards of the Charch, the prayers offered 
for their suceess, and the contributions made for 
their support, indicate a healthy confidence in 
these appointments and appliances for the 
world’s evangelization. By such ‘works as 
these the Church shows her faith in the covenant 
and kingdom, and gospel of Jesus; and it is a 
subject of rejoicing and gratitude that the an- 
nals of the past year afford some evidences of a 
tiving growing, and aggressive Christianity. 
While we come very far short of our duty in 
this behalf, while our prayers are feeble and al- 
most faithless, our contributions exceedingly 
meagre in. comparison with our means, and our 
efforts weak, there is a more frequent and ear- 
nest inculcation of principles, which, with the 
attending energies of the Holy Spirit, must lead 
to a more entire consecration of time, of talent, 
and of substance of ourselves and our children 
to the kingdom and service of Christ. ~ 

Something has been done during the past 
year to carry the light of the blessed gospel into 
the dark realms of Paganisin. Portions of Asia, 
of Africa, and of Europe, and some of the native 
tribes of our own Continent have heard the joy- 
ful sound through our instrumentality ; but alas! 
how little have we done in comparison with our 
means, and the urgent necessities of perishing 
millions! 

The Board of Domestic Missions has prosecu- 
ted its great and glorious work with success, 
and has supplied many of the waste places of our 
land with a faithful ministry. But the means 
that have been furnished are wholly inadequate 
to the wants of our country and the claims of 
the Board. Its enlarged and comprehensive 
plans, its sublime policy, alike evangelic and 
patriotic, canriot be executed without carrying 
into effect more earnestly our religious prinel- 
ples, .and fulfilling more faithfally our Christian 
vows. The high vantage-ground occupied b 
our branch of Zion; the accessibility to our ef- 
forts and influence of the vast. territory that 
claims our aid; the acceptableness and adapta- 
tion of our doctrines and discipline to the dwell- 
ers in these fields white for the harvest, demand 
of our ministers and people a great augmentation 
of interest and faithfulness in this department of 
our labours. | 

In our educational movements there are 
abundant indications of progress. The increase 
of candidates for the gospel ministry, and the 
establishment of new Colleges, Preshyterial 
Academies and Parochial schools, show that the 
labours of the Board of Education have not been 
in vain. The great enterprise in which this 
Board is enlisted not only commands increased 
attention on the part of our own churches—it 
challenges also the investigation and sympathy 
of other religious bodies, and the profound consi- 
deration of statesmen and philanthropists. It 
has awakened inquiry as to the proper province 
of the state in the matter of education, and how 
far its jurisdiction may be co-ordinate or con- 
flicting with that of the Church. The estab- 
lished relation of Christian education to the 
supply of the Church with a faithful and quali- 
fied ministry is more fully understood and ap- 
preciated. It is regarded in its true light as a 
divinely instituted means to a divinely ordained 
end. The obligation to revive and carry into 
effect the practice of the primitive Christians 
and of the Reformers, as expressed in the rule 
of John Knox, to “ put up the school with the 
Kirk,” is beginning to be more deeply and ex- 
tensively felt. The School, the Academy, the 
College, and the Seminary, under Christian aus- 
pices, are regarded as the bulwarks of our 
Zion—as Institutions on which we may hope- 
fally: implore the Divine benediction. They 
have already received the seal of God’s approva 
The revivals in Hanover College, and in se- 
veral of our Presbyterial Academies during the 
past year, show that the Lord of the harvest 
has heard the supplications of those who are 
praying that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest, and that he graciously employs 
these institutions as means for promoting the 


| enlargement and perpetuity of Zion. 
A good d 


of interest has also been mani- 

fested in the labours of the Board of Publication: 
Our churches are recognizing and realizing in 
some measure the importance and power of the 
press, as an instrument which Providence calls 
upon us to employ in spreading the truth, and 
sowing the seed of the kingdom. During the 
past year the Board has sent forth many streams 
of light and truth, which have made glad the 
city of our God. The colporteurs engaged in 
our churches, and their labours have. been 
ents blessed. Thig agency, of vast inealcy- 
lable importance in respect to the purifying our 
own literature, the conservation of true religion, 
and the creation of a thirst after religious and 
doctrinal reading is acquiring a strong hold on 
the sympathies of God’s people. The: increas- 


ing progress and remarkable prosperity of the 


girding herself for new labours, and, we trust, |- 
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Board of Publication show that it is enjoying 
the favour of both God and man, and that. it de- 
serves, as it is beginning to receive the cordial 
and liberal co-operation of the churches in the 
advancement of its plans and operations, Th 
P terial reports do. not show to what éxtent 
the Home and Foreign Record is taken; but it 
is feared that the influence of this important 
periodical ia. not felt eo extensively aa it ought 
es.of the Presb 
the gratifying facts thet ‘there hag bee 
ally an increased attendance on the ofdinantes 
of God’s house; that pastoral visitation hag 
brought into the abodes of the people the influ- 
ences and consolations of the gospel; that the 
Sabbath, with some sad exceptions, is remem- 
‘and honoured; that the duties of family 
religion are maintained ; and that the appointed 
meetings for prayer and the monthly concert 
are regularly observed in most of our dburches. 
hey also evince a growing respect for the 
outward order and convenience of worship in the 
erection and repairing ‘of church edifices. 
Several parsonages have been erected, and in 
many instances’ debts of long standing have 
been liquidated. The work of Church ‘exten- 
sion, by mission schoals and colonies ftom the 
older churches, has been prosecated with great 
success by several of our city congregations. 

The retrospect of the past year calls fot de- 
vout thanksgiving for these external advantages, 
for the beauty and fitness of our outward onga- 
nization and Array. aud for the multiplied facili- 
ties which God hath mercifully vouchsafed to 
us. But the Presbyterial narratives do not 
make mention of fruits correspondent to such 
eminent While every Presbytery 
reports some additions to the number of com- 
municants, and an increase more or less exten- 
sive in nearly all the charches—while the ag- 
gregate shows a gradual and general advance- 
ment, there are many portions of our Zion, 
from which the special outpourings of thé Spirit 
have been withheld. But in the midst of de- 
served wrath, God hath remembered mercy. 
He hath not left us without many precious 
tokens of his faithfulness, 

In forty-two of the ninety-one Presbyteries, 
which have sent up their narratives, one or 
more churches in each have been refreshed by 
precious revivals, attended in some instances 
bY large, accessions to their numbers. The 
churches on which these showers of Divine 
grace have fallen most abundantly are within 
the limits of. the Synods of New York, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri,. Virginia, South Caro- 
Jina, Georgia, and Mississippi. As the result of 
these effusions of the Holy Spirit, large addi- 
tions have been made to several of the churches 
within the bounds of the Presbytery of Hudson, 
Huntington, Ohio, St. Clairsville, Columbus, 
Richland, Madison, Harmony, and Chickasaw. 

_ Many other churches, though they have not 
enjoyed a special revival, have nevertheless 
been cheered by the continued manifestations 
of God’s presence, attending the ordinary means 
of grace. The word preached has been made 
quick and powerful; prayer has been answered; 
Giod’s people quickened ; sinners convicted and 
converted; and many added to the Church of 
such as shall be saved. In every portion-of our 
Zion the voice of supplication is heard, and the 


‘earnest cry, Lord, increase our faith—Revive 


thy work. There comes also from every quar- 
ter the voice of lamentation for lukewarmness 
and apathy; confessions of sin; expressions of 
dependence on the power and sovereign grace 
of God; manifestations of sympathy and fellow- 
ship; utterances of faith and of devotion, with 
many other like evidences of deep interest in 
the spiritual advancement of Zion, which awa- 
ken the hopé that the Head of the Church has 
in reserve for. his le rich pentecosta! blers- 
ings, and that he will bestow these mercies in 
overflowing plenitude in answer to their fervent 

nd persevering prayers. 
__ The labours of pastors and churches in behalf 
of the coloured population within our bounds, 
and especially in the Southern States, have 
been prosecuted with zeal and energy. Sys- 
tematic efforts are made for the instruction and 
spiritual improvement of the multitudes of the 
African race, who have been placed by Provi- 
dence within our reach and influence in this 
country; and these efforts have been attended 
with the happiest results, and with evident 
tokens of the Divine blessing. The welfare of 
the children of Africa in their native land has 
also been a subject of profound interest to our 
churches... The desire to ate to them the gos- 
pel, with its attendant blessings, is becoming 

e high regard an ial sym wi 
which the operations of the 
tion Society are regarded by the people of God 
in this part of his heritage. 

It is painful to notice the fact that in some 

portions of our territory Sabbath desecration 
prevails to an alarming extent. — 
_ The temperance reformation has not made 
any decided progress during the past year. In 
some localities there has been an advancement; 
but generally, there are sad indications of re- 
action, and of a retrograde movement. The 
progress of this work of reformation has been 
greatly hindered by efforts to carry it forward 
without the gospel, and by means of associations 
that do not recognize the fact that no reform can 
be pure and permanent which is not sustained 
by the power and principles of Christianity. . 

While the aspects of the Church are on the 
whole encouraging, there are several things 
which eal] for deep humiliation. Among these 
we would notice, 

First— Worldliness. Aconformity to the prin- 
ciples and practices of the world stands pre- 
eminent among the evils which prevail ae 
us. There are too many of the professed 
lowers of Christ who walk according to the 
course of this world, and who evince the sad 
ascendancy of a carnal mind, of worldliness, in 
a want of faith; in a neglect of the means of 
—_ and of personal and family piety; in a 

isregard of the interests of Christ’s kingdom, 
and in discords, divisions, and divers lusts that 
war against the soul. 

Second. Another evil that calls for sorrow 
and Jamentation is a forsaking, on the part of 
some, of the assemblies of the saints for social 
worship, and especially of the Monthly Concert 
of Prayer for Missions. The small namber 
that regularly attend these services manifests a 
melancholy destitution of a sense of personal 
obligation, and of individual responsibility on 
the part of many of the professed subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom. When the representatives 


of the King of Zion are summoned before 


his throne of grace to exercise the blessed and 
blood-bought right of petition, there are many 
who regatd themselves as exempt from this 
service, and as released from their obligations to 
join with others in prayer and supplication for 
the coming of the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘This 
great and crying evil demands the serious con- 
sideration of our ministers and churches. 

The third and last evil that we will notice is 
the want of self-denial and liberality in sustaini 
the enterprises in which our Church is ongag 
The work which the Great Head of the Church 
has committed to us in this broad land, and 
throughout the world, demands self-denial. The 
unity of heart and faith with which he has 
bound us together; our excellent organizations 
and favourable position; the abundant means 
and opportunities vouchsafed to us impose on 
us, on every minister, elder, and church member 
in out communion the most solemn responsibiti- 
ties, and call for ceaseless vigilance lest we 
should fail in fulfilling our high and sacred 

The openings in heathen lands, the destitute 
places in our own country, the hundreds of fee- 
ble churches within our bounds, and especially 
in the South and West, demanding a great in- 
crease of labourers; the call hor Christian 
teachers and for institutions of learning under 
our ecclesigstieal influence ; the desire for reli- 
gious books and tracts, illustrating the doctrines 
of our faith, make it necessary that there should 
be much ‘enlargenient of heart and @ vast in- 
crease of liberality. The sustentation of these 
works of faith and labours of love, in the 
true spirit of the , demands the exercise 
of that self-deniag. which the 1 makea a 
test of discipleship. How little of, this self- 
sacrifice has all our charity cost us. ugh 
some have given out of their deep poverty, 

ter part.of us have given out of our abun- 
ance, and very few according to our ability 
and prosperity. The great work set before us, 
the eventfyl times ia which: we live, the. com- 
dition of perishing millions require the sacrifice 
of this world’s wealth, ‘and pride, and glory, to 
the service and ki of 
deemer. God is saying: “S unto the 
children of Israel, that th go forward.” The 
nt progress in things 

gist and secular aggrandizement. The prince 
this world is going forward with le 

in the hearte of the children of dis- 


obedience, and in the machinations and move- 


teries 
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To. would in- 
form Dr. W—— of Hillsboro’, North Ca- 
rolina, that the papers he speaks of never 
reached us until now. 


‘ 
— 


- Depicarion.—The new edifice erected 
by the Presbyterian church and congrega- 
tion, of which the Rev. M. W. Jacobus is 
pastor, corner of Clinton and Remsen 
streets, Brooklyn, New York, will, with 
the leave of Providence, be dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) morning; 22d inst.' Sermion by the 
Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D. Services 
will commence at half-past ten o’clock. 
—Divine worship in the church also, 
at half-past three, and a quarter before 
éight o’clock, P. M., of the same day. 


— 


Cnurcn Portsvitte. — Pottsville, 
situated in the midst of the Pennsylvania 
coal region, must appear to all who are at 
all -acquainted* with it, as a position de- 
manding a church of the first class, and a 
pastor of the best order of talents; such a 
church and such a pastor as would exert 
a powerful and commanding influence on 
the country around, We have before ad- 
verted to a project on foot to build such a 


church, and we are’ now happy to say, from 


the progress made, that there is every rea- 
#on to believe that the enterprise will be 
‘tompleted. The Rev. Mr, Saunders has 
disinterestedly engaged in the collection of 
funds for the purpose, and has been cor- 
dially received and liberally encouraged to 
press forward in the work. We heartily 
‘wish him good speed. In Philadelphia 


there ought to be many prompt with their 


aid. New York, although further re- 
moved from the place, and with fewer 
local inducements, has already afforded 


gome liberal contributions. 


‘Tur Mormons.—One of our contempo- 
raries applies Jer. xvii. 5, 6 to the Mor- 
mons at Salt Lake: gr 

_ Thus saith the Lord, cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh fiesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord. 

~ For he shall be like the heath in the desert, 
and shall not: see when good cometh, but shall 
inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in 
@ GALT LAND, and not inhabited.” 


Text anp Expranation.—The New 
York Churchman gives the text as follows: 


‘Tt has been often stated that there were two 
Prayer Books put forth in the tine of Edward VI., 
the first in 1549, the second in 1552. The for- 
mer contained many Catholic usages of a pious 
and edifying character, which were omitted in 
the second, out of condescension to the weak 
consciences of some more nice than wise of the 
English Church, and some foreign intruders; 

some of the services, and especially the com- 
munion office, were shamefully mutilated and 
mangled.” 

The Shepherd of the Valley, a Roman 
Catholic journal, subjoins the explanation 

Among the “many Catholic usages of a 
pious and edifying character,” contained in 
the first book of Edward, and omitted in the 
second, “ out of condescension to the weak con- 
sciences of some,”—and omitted also in the 
present Book of Common Prayer, are the use 
of otf in baptism, the unction of the sick, and 

preyers for souls departed. | 


Tue. Hat.—Bishop Hughes is expect- 
ed soon to arrive in’ this country with- 
out——a hat. “ Well, well,’ says a famous 
hatter in New York, “never mind Mr. 
Hughes, you shall have a hat of my manu- 
facture, far superior to any the Pope could 
offer’ you.”’ | 


Vain Mont- 
golfier invented the balloon, the people of 
Paris entertained the most extravagant ex- 
pectation of the results-which were to be 
achieved ‘by that which is now regarded as 
a mere toy. ‘It is related that the wife of 
the Marshal Villeroi, who was an invalid 
in her 80th year, was carried from her bed 
to the window to witness the ascent. As 
it'rose majestically she burst into tears, and 
mournfully exclaimed, “ Yes, it is decided ; 
it-iscertain these men will discover the 
secret of leaving the world without dying, 
but. this will be when I am dead!” Poor 
old lady! she did die, gladly as she would 
have escaped the necessity, and the science 
of batlooning has not yet been so improved 
as to redeem others from the same ne- 


-'Grms.—Crime in this country is mani- 
festly advancing, and the ratio of increase 
ig. much greater than the mere increase of 

tilation would lead: us to expect. We 
doubt nat that a. careful examination would 
lead tothe conclusion that the larger portion 
of it may be fairly attributed to foreign cul- 
prite, while noadequate remedy can be found 
until our government adopts more stringent 
measures to prevent Europe from emptying 
on oar’ shores the tenants of their alms- 
hpusea and penitentiaries. The emigration 
of reputable people is safe, and our coun- 
try is large enought ‘to accommodate all 
who, may come}. but; we should loudly 
protest against converting our fair land into 
a penal colony, where the unprincipled 
and criminal may be sent to annoy and 
otrupt our populations 


SPICATION AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION 


the; 16th inst. the new Presbytetia: 
structure, erected at Leipersville, 


Delaware county, Pennsylvania, was dedi- 


} servicesy This charch, known as the Rid- 
ley church, ig under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. James W. Dale, who, since his 

ment in;tbat, neighbourhood, has ex-. 


fhe ‘new charch bifilding is a chaste and 
beautiful structure; built of stone, in the 
Gothic style, and affording most ample ac- 
commodation for the neighbourhood: In 
the dedication services the Rev. Mr. Saun- 
ders. preached in the morning, and the 
Rev. Mr. Dudley in the afternoon, the 
pastor participating in other parts of the 
service. This event, while it speaks 
highly for the public spirit displayed by 
the congregation and pastor, will afford 
pleasure to all the friends of Sion. 

_ While referring to this subject, we can- 
‘not refrain ‘from again alluding to the very 
_ptaisewotthy zeal of an individual in the 
same neighbourhood, who, without assist- 
ance from others, has erected a beautiful 
and commodious church building, for the 
special use of the operatives engaged in 
his factories. We refer to the church in 
Crookville, and to the enterprising gentle- 
man from whom it receives its name. 
Having finished the church, he has. now 
erected a comfortable parsonage, and we 
are happy to learn that the Rev. Mr. Dud- 
ley, late of Virginia, is expected statedly 
to minister to the people. We feel as- 
sured that Mr. Dudley is extremely well 
adapted to make the people of that region 
happy in his ministrations. | 
| The example of Mr. Crook we hold up 
to the imitation of other manufacturers. 
Even in a temporal point of view they 
must certainly be the gainers by the so- 
cial and moral improvement of their opera- 
tives, and the money expended by them 
in providing the blessings and privileges of 
God’s public worship for their workmen is 
the surest investment they can make. 

We have been informed that many of 
the manufacturers of New England are 
now devoting a per centage of their pro- 
fits to church building purposes. This 
noble project originated with the Rev. Mr. 
Blanchard of Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
with such aid as he has received from 
this “ dedication of first fruits,” he has 
been instrumental in erecting three or four 
churches in his own region. Why should 
not the manufacturers to the North engage 
in the same commendable work, and why 
should not the principal coal operators of 
Pennsylvania adopt a similar plan to pro- 
vide church accommodation for the nume- 
rous miners in their service? Multitudes 
of these, toiling for their daily bread, can- 
not be expected to contribute of their 
scanty wages for this purpose, while those 
who are enriched by their labours are 
placed under a solemn obligation to pro- 
vide for them efficient pastors, under whose 
instruction their condition as citizens would 
be improved, and their faithfulness as em- 
ployees certainly not diminished. 


— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Wonderful work of art! Architectural 
ingenuity has achieved one of its proudest 
triumphs in its construction. And then 
the richness of its contents! The nations 
of the earth have vied with each other in 
transmitting to it their costliest products. 
Labour, skill, ingenuity have exerted 
themselves to the utmost in their beautiful, 
useful, and luxurious creations. At this 
very moment thousands are attracted to 
the great spectacle. Expense is not re- 
garded in the indulgence of curiosity, and 
the dangers of the sea oppose no obstacle 
to the eager multitude, who are pressing 
from all directions to this central spot. 

And what is the famed palace? A com- 
bination of frail glass and rusting iron. 
And what its contents? Things which 
perish, and which moth and rust will con- 
sume. And what the gratification of 
beholding it? A transient pleasure, des- 
tined to fade away without leaving a trace. 
The palace is not a home, a permanent 
residence ; nor are its beautiful and costly 
articles within the reach of the numerous 
visitors, to be appropriated as their’ own. 
They can only gaze upon them for a tran- 
sient hour; and for this unsatisfying en- 
joyment they have encountered dangers 
by sea and land, and liberally expended 
their money. Perhaps in one brief year 
no trace of its present glory will be left. 
Dismantled, divested of every object which 
now makes it attractive, and its million of 
spectators dispersed, it will afford a com- 
mentary on the sobered reflection of a wise 
king who himself had gazed on still more 
gorgeous scenes than these, and who turned 
away from them mournfully confessing, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !”’ 

Ye sons of men, so often deluded by 
vain shows, and so easily beguiled to seek 
happiness where it is not to be found, 
when will ye learn wisdom? Turn your 
gaze upward, pierce through the murky 
atmosphere of this world, and behold the 
crystal palace in the skies. How pure the 
reflection from its gates of pearl, and how 
brilliant its streets of burnished gold! In- 
finite skill is displayed in its architecture, 
and every portion of it Shines in the per- 
fection of beauty. There the curious eye 
may for ever gaze without weariness and 
satiety, and new and ever fresh objects 
continually are presented to delight the 
beholder. While the eye is perpetually 
feasted, and the ear is regaled with deli- 
cious harmonies, the heart itself may be. 
satisfied. It is not a transient look, afford- 
ing a transient pleasure, but permanent 
interest arising from the fitness of the things 
seen to the highest capacity for enjoyment 
in the creature. How select too is the 
company! Numerous it is, but congenial. 


friends, in whose appearance and conver- 
sation there is nothing to offend. It isa 
blessed re-union, which is never to be in- 
terropted, for that crystal palace is a home 
—an everlasting posséssion! Your per- 
manent residence’ may be secured there, 
and all its glorious riches may be yours. 
The kings.and nobles which are to be seen 
there are: not mortal and imperfect men; 
but the: spirits of the just made perfect. 
He thatpresides over it is the Eternal, 


and he that holds his princely court there 


“cated to the service of God by appropriate 


ented afi extensive and happy influence in” 
the improvement of its moral condition. 


Not strangers to each other, but .endeared | 


| 


vidas. Here then object 
well awaken the interest of 
Ally hat is degirable posses- 
aud all that is perfect in bes ity is to 
be attained here. How does all human 
glory pale in its presencet Wilt you not 
then aim to reach this crystal palace in the 
skies? Its gates are thrown wide open, 
the admission is free, the King in his glory 
waits to hail your ;entrance, and, once en- | 
tered, you'will gono more out. 


— 


A CoRNER-STONE’ Disrravep.—It is not 
often that the ‘corner-stones of long built 
public edifices are brought to the light of 
day. Such an exhumation has lately been 
made in Philadelphia in. prosecuting the 
improvements to the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, and the inscription on the’ stone, writ- 
ten by Benjamin Franklin, is as follows: 
In the year of CurisT 

_Geores the Second happily reigning 
(For he sought the happiness of een) 
HILADELPHI4 flourishing 

(For its inhabitants were public spirited) 

‘This Buitpine 

By the bounty of the Government, 

And of many private persons, 

Was piously founded 
_ For the relief. of the sick and miserable: 


May the God of Mercies 
Bless the Undertaking. 


TraveL.— We understand that 
Miller and Jeffries have put on the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia Railroad a set of 
beautiful and commodious cars which will 
not travel on the Sabbath. . Christians 
should patronize the proprietors, and dis- 
countenance the attempt by an opposing 
line to run them off by a ruinous reduc- 
tion of fare. The public always eventu- 
ally suffers when monopoly triumphs. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


At the stated meeting of the Presbytery 
of Northumberland, held at Williamsport 
in April last, the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. John H. Grier and D. M. Barber 
and the church of Pine Creek was dis- 
solved. 

Samuel A. Gayley and William Simon- 
ton were ordained, by the Presbytery of 
Northumberland, to the work of the gospel 
ministry. Mr. Simonton was _ installed 
pastor of the churches of Northumberland 
and Sunbury. The Rev. D. M. Barber 
preached the ordination sermon, the Rev. 
D. J. Waller presided and gave the charge 
to the minister, the Rev. Isaac Grier made 
the ordaining prayer, and the Rev. A. He- 
berton gave the charge tothe people. A 
committee was appointed to install Mr. 
Gayley as pastor of the Great Island church 
on the 3d of June next. 

The Rev. S. J. P. Anderson, late of 
Norfolk, Virginia, was installed pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian church of St. 
Louis, Mo.-on Sabbath morning, Ist inst. 
The Rev. W. S. Potts, D.D. preached the 
sermon, and propounded to the pastor elect 
and to the congregation the constitutional 
questions; the Rev. H. P. Goodrich, D.D.. 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. J. A. Lyon the charge to the people. 

On the 23d ult. Mr. Thomas M. Craw- 
ford was ordained to the work of the gos- 
pel ministry and installed pastor of the 
Church of Stateville, York county, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Presbytery of Donegal. 
The Rev. S. Hume Smith presided, the 
Rev. William Finney preached from Dan. 
xii. 3, the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine gave 


the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. | 


John Farquhar the charge to the people. 

The Presbytery of Donegal licensed Mr. 
Ebenezer D. Finney as a probationer for 
the gospel ministry on the 23d ult. 

The Rev. J. M. Harlow has removed 
from Bristol, Pennsylvania, and become 
the stated supply of the First Presbyterian 
church of East Aurora, Erie county, New 
York. Correspondents and editors will 
please address him at that place. 

The Presbytery of Carlisle, at its meet- 
ing in Green Castle, Pennsylvania, on the 
lith ult. licensed J. W. McCune, Joseph 
Clark, and Edwin B. Raffensperger to 
preach the gospel. | 

The post office address of the Rev. 
James Motzer is Adam’s Mills, Muskin- 
gum county, Ohio. 

The post office address of the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Brown is changed from Hills- 
borough, North Carolina, to Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Rev. D. W. Lyons of New Wine, 
Dubuque county, Iowa, has removed to 
Potsville, Alamakee county, Iowa, to which 
place correspondents will address him. 

The Rev. John 8. Hays of Aberdeen, 
Miss. has accepted a call from the Louis- 
ville Church, Mississippi. 


Persecution in Madagascar. 


Madagascar is an island in the In- 
dian Ocean, about eight hundred miles 
long, and contains a population of from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 inhabitants. 
Missionaries have been among these 
people and preached the gospel with 
success. Several years since they were 
violently persecuted. Christians, mis- 
sionaries, and all foreigners are exclud- 
ed from the Island. The London Mis- 


/sionary Society, in their late annual 


report, make the following statement: 


The last intelligence, which bears the 
marks of authenticity, is most ceepiy 
affecting. From causes unexplained, 
but probably from the increase of their 
numbers; a new persecution against the 
Christians during the last summer raged 
with great violence. About twelve 


hundred were summoned to the capital, 


to answer for the offence of worshipping 
the only true God and believing on his 
Son. Three of the most distinguished 
for rank and devotedness were sentenced 
to be burned to death; and their lin- 
gering tortures must have been awfully 

avated, as three times, while their 
bodies were consuming, torrents of rain 
descended and extinguished the fires. 


‘Ten others were precipitated from a 


rocky eminence near the city, and 
dashed to pieces. ..What would have 
been the doom of the multitude cannot 
be determined, had not the Prince of 
Madagascar, at the risk of his personal 
safety, now interposed, as the protector 
and patron of the Christians, and bold- 
ly withstood the authority of their cruel 
adversary, the Prime Minister of his 
Royal mother: | | 


_,. Subsequent results are unknown}; but 


while these tragical events must excite 
our sympathy and fervent 
prayers for the confessors and martyrs 
of Madagascar, they supply also reflec- 


| were not very unreasonable. 


tions that strengthen faith and demand: 
thankfulness. Upwards of fourteen 
years since all the faithful shepherds 
were driven from the Island, and the’ 


fold of Christ was left like lambs among-|’ 


wolves; but after enduring fourteen 
years of fiery trials, still they live, and 
stillincrease. Between forty and fifty 
have been. doomed, for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus, to meet death in forms the 
most agonizing and terrific, but none 
have drawn back unto perdition—all 


| have been faithful even to the death. 


The blood of the martyrs has proved 
the seed of the Church; and for one 
Christian there are ten, and for tens 
there are hundreds. The débased and 
cruel woman who now fills’ the throne 
of Madagascar, impelled by her own 
evil nature, or swayed by the evil influ- 
ence of others, has tried long, but tried 
in vain, to.extirpate the very name of 
Christ; but her son, her only child, her 
heir and successor to the throne, has 
learned the faith in which the martyrs 
died, avowed himself their friend and 
their protector, and declared that the 
man who shall hereafter strike them 
must strike through him. ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes.” 


Returning’ from the Assembly. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Bourrato, New York, 
June 6, 1851. 


The arrangements on the route from Chicago to 
Buffalo are not so good as they might be. There 
is too little of system, or at least of that system to 
which I have been accustomed on other routes. It 
is true that where great crowds of People are thrown, 
at once, upon one of these steamers, some confusion 
is to be expected. But much might bg. prevented, 
and the comfort of the traveller greatly promoted 
by a little more regard for order. For jexample, 
on leaving Chicago by the steamer Arctic. having 
taken through-tickets for Buffalo, we expected that 
our trunks would be checked, and we thus relieved 
from the care of them; but, instead, we were in- 
formed that this could not be done until after we 


arrived at New Buffalo, on the eastern shore of Lake 


Michigan, where begins the railroad to Detroit. 
Thus, upon arriving at New Buffalo, the baggage 
was carried out upon the pier, where, for ten minutes, 
I guarded another man’s carpet-bag instead of my 
own; each passenger first singling out his own 
baggage, and then by dint of.a fee, or by the strength 
of one’s own arm, it was lugged to the baggage-car, 
and there checked for Detroit, or for the Lake Erie 
steamers for Buffalo or Dunkirk. ‘The delay thus 
occasioned is great, and besides, all this occurs at 
night. Our participation in the results was not 
pleasant. For by it we lost the chance of securing 
certain accommodations which had been promised 
us, especially for the ladies of our company. We 
numbered about thirty, and desired both to travel 
by the same car, and to secure one with high back- 
ed seats, for the comfort of resting the head, 
as we were obliged to be in the cars all night. 
Our tickets being taken together by our “ general- 
issimo,’ and on a preference of this route over 


| that of Mackinaw, these facts gave us some con- 


sideration with the agent at Chicago, -who pro- 
mised us very handsome things. Besides, a friend 
at Chicago, a gentleman of influence there, not only 
introduced us to the captain of the steamer, but 
took special pains to secure for us the accommoda- 
tions we required, which, considering that we had in 
charge twelve ladies, with several young children, 
But, notwithstanding 
the promises of the captain and of the agent of the 
line at Chicago, we were, much to our discomfort, 
obliged to spend the night in a car with low backed 
seats. 

We tried our best, and we must do the conductor 
the justice to say that he did his best, to make the 
ladies comfortable; and, alternating between an un- 
easy nod and a sportive remark, the hours fied faster 
than we had hoped, and the daylight showed us to 
each other, looking as if we had been stewed. As 
we proceeded eastward, passengers came pouring 
into the cars, which were insufficient in number, 
and the new comers coolly appropriated the mo- 
mentarily vacated seats of the veteran incumbents, 
without so much as saying “by your leave;” and 
on appeal to the conductor, he told us that if we de- 
sired not to lose our seats when we had occasion to 
step out of doors at the stations, We must leave a 
coat or some other article in the seat as a token it 
was occupied! This ts the “age of progress” to be 


sure. At Detroit we were transferred to the steamer 


Ocean, amid a confusion equal to that of Babel. 
Anxious mothers were looking after their straying 
infants, and anxious men after missing trunks; the 
baggage coming in pell mell; and all intent on 
securing a good state room for the night on Lake 
Erie. And such a crowd! Nevertheless, with three 
hundred cabin passengers, we were all accommodated 
with good state rooms; and with plenty to eat, and 
a pleasant weather-beaten captain at the head of the 
table, and with worship and a sermon in the even- 
ing, we got on “quite as comfortably as could be 
expected.” The day was cool and cheerless, so that 
we were confined in doors. We arrived at Buffalo 
at day-break, and repaired to the Western Hotel; 
and after breakfast we went to Niagara Falls for the 
day. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


«© These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty.” 

This is all I can say, or need say, of this world- 
renowned wonder. I may leave it all to the recol- 
lections, or to the other reading, or to the imagiaa- 
tions of your readers. All has been described, 
and described again. Suffice it that after putting 
up at the Cataract Hotel, where we found excel- 
lent accommodations every way, we took the 
passage by the famous little “ Maid of the Misi,” 
and were mistified ourselves; and afterward, at our 
leisure, we went the usual round—all the stair- 
cases and the Suspension Bridge included, and the 
perils of the Indian curiosity shops, where our 
purses suffered some. We were at the first coup 
d‘eil disappointed in the apparent depth of the 
Fall; but this arose from its propéstion to the 
whole surrounding scene. Soon the eye began to 
report more faithfully this magnificent tout ensemile, 
and to measure the details—the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, and the heart is full and brimning 
over with admiration and delight. | 

The visitor should not fail to see the Buning 
Spring, midway between Chippewa and the Brtish 
or Horse Shoe Fall. On descending beneath ‘Tible 
Rock, I had discerned in the vicinity of the en- 
trance, under the sheet, a sulphurous odour, like 
that you smell after blasting rocks. These lills 
must be full of sulphuretted springs. At the 
« Burning Spring,” which is covered with a claed 
booth, the water flows up into a hogshead, and the 
gas is gathered into a kind of retort or funnel vith 
the tube end up. On applying a match to the »nd 
of the tube, a brilliant, natural gas-light flamed put, 
enough, if properly distributed, to light a dwellng- 
house, and at which—proh ! pudor /—shall I tell it!— 
think of using Niagara Falls to sponge a coat with—I 
lit my segar! Removing the funnel, after extingush- 
ing the light, the water in the hogshead was seton 
fire, and burned brilliantly. I drank of the waer, 
and found it: very pleasant to the taste. Wha a 
grand thing, if New York or Philadelphia coald 
fetch in by some subterranean gas-duct, from sone 
yet undiscovered natural reservoir, a supply of light, 
as abundant and as good as Schuylkill or Croton 
water ! 
- We were much amuséd at Lundy’s Lane by a 
quarrel between, and on behalf of two rival cic- 
rones, each soliciting us to employ him to describe 
the battle. There are here two high towers, from 
the top of which you survey the whole field of that 
gallant conflict; and with the combined aid of the 
eye and the glass you see for many miles around, 
clearly discerning on the right Schlosser, where the 
Caroline was cut out, and on the left, nine miles 
off, Brock’s Monument, with its mutilated cap, on 
Queenstown Heights. On arriving at the “ Ameri- 
can Tower,” we were importuned by an impudent 
“runner,” to prefer the other or “ English Tower,” 


which, for aught we know, was quite as good for | 


information as the other. The pleas, pro and con, 
between the cicerones were, vicissim, that each 
was the real Simon Pure, who had fought in that 
field, while the other was only an impostor. This 
war of tongues was left by us to the « runner” and 
to our driver, and we heard them still in high alter- 
cation while we were ascending the tower we pre- 
ferred. As for the description, we shall let that 
pass. We leave for Montreal this afternoon. 3 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


As Rows in the Sunless Retreats. 


As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers. are springing, no mortal can see 
So deep in my soul the still prayerof devotion, . 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee; 
My God! silentt) Thee: 
Pure, svarm, sileat to Thee! 
So deep in my soul the still prayet of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silentto Thee! - 


As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim-sea, 
So dark as I roam in this wintry world shrouded, — 
_ The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee. - 
God! trembling to Thee : 

True, fond, treinbling to Thee! — 
So dark as I roam in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns 


RIAN, 


; Pe ” i a 
the Presbyterian. 

SONGS IN PILGRIMAGE. 


| Thy statutes Rave been my songs the house of my 

Out of the depths, O Lord, to thee 

_ My fainting spirit cries; | 

When shall the Day-star’s light, to me 
The star of mercy, rise. | 


O let that eye that never sleeps, 
That ever-listening ear, 

Behold the tears the mourner weeps, 

- His supplications hear. 


Lord, should’st thou mark the sin that lies 
Along life’s pathway strown, 

Who could presume to raise his eyes, 
To plead before thy throne! 


But there’s forgiveness, Lord, complete 
Through rich atoning blood, 
That trembling, contrite ones, may meet — 
Acceptance with their God. 


I mourn for thee ’mid deepening shade, — 
And muse on pleasures gone ; 
But hope, serene and undismayed, 
Points to a radiant dawn. 


For thee I look with heart intense, 
(Though dark the shadows seem,) 
As they who watch, in long suspense, 

For morning’s rising beam. 


The seaman on the foaming deep, 
Nearing the rock-bound shore, 

While stormy surges round him sweep, 
By darkness mantled o’er, 


Turns to the Orient sky his ‘gaze 

~ To catch the morn’s first light, 

Till tedious hours shall bring its rays 
To bless his anxious sight. 


The mother, lonely and forlorn, 
Sits by the taper’s glare— 

Her hands are clasped—to heaven is borne 
Her meek and sorrowing prayer. 


She watches by her suffering child, 
Wearing the night away; : 

Anon, with gleams of hope beguiled, 
Longs for approaching day. 


My soul, thus weary and distrest, 
Waits thy appearance, Lord, 

Anticipates a future rest, 
Relying on thy word. 


Though clouds now veil thee from my eyes, 
The bow of promise given, 3 

With beauteous arch shall span the skies, 
The pledge of peace and heaven. 


Redeeming mercy ever flows 
As boundless as the sea; 

Let Israel, then, his hope repose, 
His trust, O Lord, in thee. 


For the 
STRAY ARROWS. 


Messrs. Editors—Some of the readers 
of Zhe Presbytertan have already made 
the acquaintance of the little volume re- 
cently issued from the press of the Messrs. 
Carters, under the above quaint title. 
Those who have not will be glad to recog- 
nize in the Rev. Mr. Cuyler its author, 
their old and familiar friend T. L. C. of 
The Presbyterian and other papers, whose 
welcome nom de plume has led them to 
read many a column which would other- 
wise have been passed by. Few writers 
better understand turning a passing inci- 
dent, or a choice thought from private 
readings, to some spiritual end for the good 
of the readers of religious periodicals, than 
he from whose elastic bow-string these 
“Arrows” have been sped, and by whom 
they are now gathered into a neat and 
graceful quiver, that they may be used 
many times more. In “Bunyan’s Cha- 
racters,” “The Church Thermometer,” 
and various other of these sketches the 
readers of Zhe Presbyterian will recog- 
nize old friends; and in all of them they 
will find the same racy, vivacious, familiar 
pictorial style, and the same fervent prac- 
tical piety, by which they have been so 
often entertained and profited. It is to be 
hoped that such arrows may go deep into 
many hearts. : N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EARLY TIMES. 


In the collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania for May 1851, 
recently published, we see the ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Journey made in the year 
1737 from Tulpohoken to Onondago.”’ 

This individual, we are told, had the 
honorary degree conferred upon him, 
by common consent, of “The German 

ranklin.” The narrative proves him 
to have been a pattern of untiring en- 
ergy, manly fortitude, and Christian 
resignation, which do honour to his 
name and race. It is such ancestors 
who found flourishing commonwealths. 

In the course of his winter journey 
to the Onondagos, on which Logan, as 
President of the colony, had sent him, 
when at one time all but overwhelmed 
with the difficulties, and broken down 
by the sufferings which he had to en- 
counter and endure, he thus expresses 
himself: | 
__“T was now, however, so resigned to 
misery that I could have submitted to 
the greatest bodily hardships without 
resistance, since I had been relieved 
from the tortures of the mind by the 
wonderful hand of God. I had at a 
previous period of my life wished that 
I had never heard of God, either from 
my parents or other people, for the idea 
I had of him had led me away from 
him. I thought the atheists more hap- 
py than those who cared much about 
God. O, how far man is removed from 
God! yea, inexpressibly far, although 
God is near, and cannot impart the 
least thing to corrupt man until he has 

iven himself up without conditions, and 
in such a manner as cannot be explained 
or described, but may be experienced 
in great anguish of body and mind. 
How great is the mercy of the Lord, 
and how frequent! is power, his 


| goodness, and his truth are every where 


evident. In short, our God created the 
heavens; the gods of the heathen are 
idols.” 
_ After reaching Onontago he thts 
breaks out: | 

‘Honour and praise, glory and power 


|be given to the Almighty God, who 


‘rescued us from so many and various 


‘| evils and dangers, and saved us from 


death and destruction, from doubt and 

despair, and other hazards.” 

| He announces to the sons of the for- 

est in that then distant frontier the 

authors of his mission in these words: 
‘‘T told them I was sent to them by 

their brethren Onas (Thomas Penn) and 


James Dogan, with’ an 


extraordinary 

When to dangers 
of a return, he thus fortifiés himself: 

“The gods of the heathen are idols, 
the God of Israel created the heavens; 
he has ‘a strong arm, but is patient, 
merciful, of great kindness, and 1s found 
by those who seek him. He is God.” 

Under the benign and blessed influ- 
ences to which he had committed him- 
self, having made a safe journey. home, 
he records the event: 

“1st of May reached home in safety. 
Honour and praise, power and glory be 
given to Almighty God for ever and 
ever.” [Here follows a German hymn. ] 
_ This philosophy of a primitive Ger- 
man settler can hardly be surpassed, 
and certainly goes a step beyond hu- 
man wisdom. If the Histérical Societ 
of Pennsylvania present us more suc 
passages, Heaven will certainly bless 
their efforts and prosper them on their 
upward way. No one can read them 
without feeling a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Muhlenberg, the translator. 

A RBADER. 


. For the Presbyterian, 
EARNEST PREACHING. 


In several publications within a few 
years, earnest preaching has been very 
strongly recommended. It is not recol- 
lected by the writer of the following 
observations, that the earnestness pro- 
for the pulpit has been described. 


ome of our young men, it is believed, | 


have very erroneous views of the sub- 
ject. Judging from their manner, they 
appear to think a loud voice accom- 
panied by violent gesticulation, is es- 
sential to the earnestness of the faith- 
ful preacher. They do not consider 
that the manner proper in our courts 
and legislative assemblies is not proper 
in the liotbie of God. The lawyer and 
politician depend only on the powers of 
their mind; but it should always be 
manifest that the preacher feels his de- 
pendence on God, and that he is in the 
service of God. To be loud and bois- 
terous, and to make use of violent 
gesticulation, are no proof of that ear- 
nestness which is proper for the house 
of God. Some of the most powerful 
and successful preachers the country 
ever produced, did not prove that they 
were earnest by loud speaking and vio- 
lent gestures—too often only a substi- 
tute for what is wanting in a discourse. 
The controversialist, whose object is 
victory, may be earnest, but it is the 
earnestness of the lawyer or politician. 
We may be orthodox, and yet destitute 
of grace. The strong passions of one 
who has embraced the most erroneous 
sentiments, may make him so earnest 
as to affect his audience. We see this 
in fanatics, who are sincere but self- 
deceived. 

That earnestness which is proper for 
the pulpit, and which is essential to the 
success of a preacher, must proceed 
from the deep feelings of his heart, and 
must be sanctified by the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. This earnestness is 
always attended with that solemnity 
which is felt by the hearers. When 
the whole heart is moved by the Holy 
Spirit, there is no need of a loud and 
boisterous manner of speaking—and no 
need of the violent exercise of physical 
"Agere When a preacher is thus moved, 

is earnestness is powerful, impressive, 
and persuasive. It is manifest that he 
is pleading for God and for the salva- 
tion of his people. His feelings are too 
deep to allow of that earnestness which 
is proper at the bar, or in our legislative 
assemblies. This latter was not the ear- 
nestness of President Edwards and of 
Dr. Payson. The earnestness advo- 
cated usually, if not always, is attended 
with a solemn stillness in the house of 
God—and may end with the conversion 
of sinners. They feel that God is 
speaking to them by one of his ser- 
vants. Their consciences condemn and 
alarm them—numbers are convicted 
and converted. 

This is the kind of earnestness re- 
quired in our churches. There is surely 
a loud call for it at the present time. 
If exhibited in the prayers and sermons 
of ministers, we would not notice that 
general apathy which now exists in our 
churches; the distinction between the 
Church and the world would be visible. 
How can a preacher, if called of God, 
and feeling the almost crushing weight 
of the responsibility that rests upon 
him, remain at ease, when none are 
inquiring in his congregation what they 
must do to be saved? The low state of 
religion in eur churches should urge 
ministers to be more earnest in prayer 
for the Holy Spirit, and to preach such 


sermons as shall cause great searchings 


of heart in their churches. The deceit- 
fulness of the human heart should be 
faithfully exhibited in all its particular 


aspects. 
A Frienp oF Putpir EARNESTNESS. 


Mr. Finney Posed by Himself. 


_ A letter from this gentleman, dated 
in London, is before the public, and 
complains of American writers as fol- 
lowing him abroad with injurious state- 
ments as to the malignant influence of 
the revivals under his labours in Wes- 
tern New York. He says, among other 
things to the same effect—“ Especial 


reference has been made to the revivals 


in Western New York between the 
years 1825 and 1837. At the time of 
these revivals, I know, as has always 
been the case in such extensive out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit, that much 
was said against them; and that too, 
in some instances, from sources that 
misled good men, and excited alarm 
and hostility for a time in certain quar- 
ters, where I have supposed the most 
cordial sympathy would have existed, 
had those who were misled as to facts 
been in the midst of those thrilling and 
sacred scenes. But, until of late, I did 
not know that the facts were so utterly 
misapprehended by many even to this 
day. I had no idea that any one now 
called in question the general purity 
and soundness of those revivals.”” ‘I 
beseech my brethren not to slander those 
‘glorious revivals. If there ever were 
genuine revivals, I believe they were 
such. If there is any true religion in 
the world, I believe it is found in the 
mass of those precious converts, who 


have ever since made up no small 


portion of the membership of these 
churches.” | 
In answer to all this. it ought to be 
sufficient to quote Mr. Finney himself. 
In one of his lectures at Chatham street 
Chapel, New York, reported by his 
firm friend in the New York Evange- 
list for February 13, 1836, Mr. Finne 
astonished his’ hearers by holding fort 
in the following strain. His hearers 
were not astonished because his remarks 
were untrue, but because he made them. 
These were his words Where are 


x 


the 


proper results of the glorious revi- 
vals we have had? -[-believe they were 
genuine revivals of; religion and out-. 
pourings of the Hi 
Church has enjoyedithe last ten years. 
I believe the converts of the last ten 
years are among the best Christians in 
the land. Yet, after all, THE GREAT 


BODY OF THEM are @ disgrace to reli | 


gion. Of what use would it be to have 
a thousand members added to the 
Church, to be just such as are now in 
it? Would religion be any more hon- 
oured by it in the estimation of un- 
godly men?” “Of what use is it to 
convert sinners, and make them such 
Christians as these? Of what use is it 
to convert: sinners, and make them feel 
that there is something in religion; and 
then when they go to trade with you, 
or meet you in the street, to have you 
contradict it all, and tell them by. your 
conformity to the world that there is 
nothing in it?”—Puritan Recorder. 


Conduct of the French Troops in 
Rome. 


Rome, May 20.—The degradation 
of France is now complete. The sol- 
diers of the grande nation are com- 
manded by Papal sbirri! What would 
the great Napoleon exclaim, could he 
for one moment look upon the doings 
of his nephew’s army, and behold pla- 
toons of French soldiers, not making 
the tour du monde, but the tour de 

menade up and down the Corso, in 

road daylight, insulting, ill-treating, 
and arresting peaceable citizens, for the 
shapes of their hats, or the colour of 
their clothes, and all at the imperious 
nod and beck of the Papal police satel- 
lites! No one is safe from the féro- 
cious attacks of these legalized ruffians 
—these mild instruments of the patern 
ecclesiastical Government. Another 
English gentleman, Mr. Brotherton, 
was recently overhauled in the Vie del 
Tritone; and many other foreigners 
have been insulted in the streets in the 
grossest possible manner. The way 
in which General Gemeau’s Franco- 
Papal patrols are conducted is as fol- 
lows:—They usually consist of from 
twenty-five to fifty French soldiers, 
headed by two of the Pope’s sbirrt in 
plain clothes, who keep their eyes fixed 
on the passers by, and order the column 
to halt as soon as any person excites 
their suspicions by the form of his 
walking stick, the cut of his hat, or the 
colour of his dress—white ‘“‘ wide- 
awakes’ especially, with black ribbons 


round them, and black clothes, are suf-. 


ficient motives for the wearers to be 
beaten or arrested. When any such 
unfortunate person approaches, the 
sbirrt give a wink of command to the 
soldiers of the grande nation, who at 
once surround the offender, and allow 
the sbirrt to torment him within the 
hallowed circle of French bayonets, in 
a@ manner equally creditable to both 
parties. The attentions of the sbirrt 
usually consist in gross personal epi- 
thets and blows, in breaking the walk- 
ing-sticks or smashing the hats of their 
victims, besikes taking them off to pri- 
son, if all is not received in good part. 
All Rome looks on with horror and dis- 
may at such proceedings, sanctioned 
and executed by the “generosity of 
France,’’ as General Gemeau terms it. 
Many unfortunates have complained 
that they were not aware that wide- 
awakes or mourning dresses were pro- 
hibited, there being no edict whatever 
on the subject, but a thump on the head 
from a sbirrt or a French corporal is 
all the consolation they get in reply. 
An inoffensive young man named Mim- 
mo Petti has actually been imprisoned 
for wearing mourning for his father !— 
mourning being construed by the jea- 
lousy of the Papal authorities, and the 
zeal of the Republican General Gemeau, 
into an allusion of grief at the extinc- 
tion of the Roman Republic! A French 
gentleman, just arrived in this city, 
and arriving at the Hotel d’ Allemagne, 
was standing at the door of the Eng- 
lish library, on the Piazza di-.Romagna, 
two evenings ago, when he was much 
surprised to see the cortege of sbirri 
and soldiers stop opposite to him. A 
black leather strap, which he wore 
round his white travelling hat, gave 
such offence to the sbirrz, that they 
removed it with their own hand, takin 

down, at the same time, his name an 

address, and bidding him mind what he 
was about.—Correspondent Lond. Dai- 
ly News. oe 


Power of a Good Man’s Life. 


The beauty of a holy life, says Chal- 
mers, constitutes the most eloquent and 
effective persuasive to religion, which 
one human being can address to another. 


We have many ways of doing good 


to our fellow-creatures; but none so 
efficacious as leading a virtuous, upright, 
and well-ordered life. There is an 
energy of moral suasion in a good man’s 
life,“ passing the highest efforts of the 
orator’s genius. The seen but silent 
beauty of inane speaks more eloquent- 
ly of God and duty than the tongues of 
men and angels. Let parents remem- 
ber this. The best inheritance a parent 
can bequeath to a child is a virtuous 
example, a legacy of hallowed remem 
brances and associations. The beauty 
of holiness beaming through the life of 
a loved relative or friend, is more effect- 
ual to strengthen’such as do stand in vir- 
tue’s ways, and raise up those that are 
bowed down, than precept, command, 
entreaty, or warning. Christianity it- 
self, I believe, owes by far the greater 
part of its moral power, not to the pre- 
cepts or parables of Christ, but ‘to his 
own character. The beauty of that holi- 
ness which is enshrined in the four brief 


biographies of the Man of Nazareth, has 


done more, and will do more to regene- 
rate the world, and bring in an everlast- 
ing righteousness, than all the other 
agencies put together. It has done 
more to spread his religion in the world, 
than all that has ever been preached 
or written on the evidences of Christian- 
ity. | | 


Conversion of the Aged. 


In a sermon to young men, Dr. Be- 
dell said, “I have now been nearly 
twenty years in the ministry of the gos- 
pel, and I here publicly state to you 
that I do not believe I could enumerate 
three persons over fifty years of age, 
whom I ever heard ask the solemn and 
eternally momentous question, ‘What 
shall I do to be saved?’” Another 
distinguished, and-still living divine of 
our country, hag said, “I will not’ say 
that none are converted in old age, but 
they are few and far between, like 
the scattered grapes on -the outermost 
branches after the vintage is gathered! 
Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” | 


f;,, Deror Post states that official returne of the 


DeporutaTion oF — The Dudlin 


Commissioners, relative to the popu of 
Ireland, have not been published; bat 
returns from some locatities, it is tse 
that the entire census will 


in 1841, 48,393, now in round numbers 44,000; 
Queen's counties, 
of Lou 


the ion ‘has 
11,500 ; in Corli 
877. 


1841 had a population of 7108; in 185} its re- 
one-balf, 


in this way. | 


Outrage Mitttrown—Atteck on 
the Rev. Dr. Dill.—On Sabbath se’nnight, the 
Rev. Dr. Dill ‘and his lady were placed in con- 
siderable peril by & of Romanists, who 
pelted them with stones as they were on their 
way home to Callynafercy,.: | 


Firisc mto tas or a Scrir- 
TURE Reaper.—On Wedneeday night last, about 
the hour of half-past ten o'clock, three shots 
bedroom of Michael "Young at" Glonoag Hil, 

-room ic , at i 
near Parsoptown. The sash and five panes of 
glass were broken; the contents (large slugs 
and pellets) were lodged in the ceiling of the 
room, and in the opposite hall. 
was quite close to the window. He was afraid 
to get up or look out, lest he should be shot. He 
did not, therefore, see any of the party, but 
heard several voices outside his door. On the 
following morning Young found on his 
door a notice, ordering him to quit that neigh- 
bourhood, or he eseld get the death of Pike; 

persuasion wou allowed to re- 
side in Clone Hill in future. The cause as 
sighed for this attack is, that Young, who has 
seceded from the Roman Catholic Chirch, is 
employed: as a Scripture reader by the Rev. 
Dr. Carlile, Presbyterian minister, and in that 
capacity visits several Roman Catholic families 
in that | y. The Mr. Pike referred to in 
the notice, was shot dead some few months a 
in the noon-day, within a short disteneo. of 
young’ house. - Another convert was also cau- 
tioned in the notice “ to hold his chat in future.” 

Popisn ToLeRaTION.—Count Pietro Guicci- 
erdini has been seized and thrown into a dun- 
geon in Florence, because he read the word of 
God and offered up prayer to its author: He 
was just on the point of setting out to England 
to attend the coming meetings of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, and had met with six other Chris- 
tian gentlemen, at one of their houses, for 
spiritual conference and prayer. fs 


Sincutar Muntricence.—-Lord Ashley 
sided at the meeting of the Jews Society 
week. It was stated that Miss Cook of Chel- 
tenbam, had contributed in all to the Society 
£59,177, ($295,885. ) 


Tue Bisuorp or Exersr’s Sywrop. 
—A protest against this innovation of the Bishop 
has been published, signed by a numerous body 
of the clergy of the diocese. They state at 
length their reasons for declining to elect per- 
sons to represent them, or to attend themselves. 


Great Frencw Tunnet.—This great work, 
three miles in le ison the railroad between 
Marseilles and Avignon. Its height is 30 feet, 
and width 24 feet, and its depth below the sur- 
face of the ground six hundred feet, The cost 
of tunnelling was $2,040,000. 


MormonisM.—- The Sheffield Independent 
states that the Mormons have determined on a 
oe and systematic attempt to convert Eng- 

nd to Mormonism. They are at: this moment 
adding to their churches, by adult baptism, 400 
disciples every month. So confident are they, 


that they propose to hold a t Mormon Con- 
ference Eoadon ia the mcath or June, 


Important Copyricut Decis10n.—In Eng- 


' land Lord Chief Justice Campbell has reversed 


oretgners at ishing in 
are to copyright re- 
view su and after quotir 
of Gibbon at Came 
“ For these reasons we think that if an alien, 
residing in his own country, were to compose a 
side there without publishing his but 
should cause it to be pablished: in this country; 
he would be an author for the ame ement 


of learning, and might maintain’ an action 
pe any one who should pirate his. work, 

Ve wish to be understood as speaking of the 
rights of @ foreigner first publishing hig 
work in England; but if a literary. work is 
once published, an author can only claim a 
copyright noes law of the country in which 
it is first published.” | 4 poate 


Cost or a CaRDINAL’s Har.—Official docu- 


new French cardinal is required to give— 
For a parchment commission, signed and — 
sealed, and tied up with red ribbons, 11,600f, 
Presents the members of the Propaganda, 7,350 
To the Papal Chamberlain charged with . 
the safe-keeping, for a few days, of the fT) 
little red skull-cap worn by the Cardinal, 3,750 
To the Pope’s domestics, gardener ineluded, 3,700" 
To the domestics of the Pope’s nephew, or 
if there is none, to those of the Cardinal 
To the domestics of the Pope’s relatives, 
To the Papal messenger charged with bring- 
ing the cap and gown to Paris, —.. 


500 
140 
18,000 
‘Total, 45,040f, 


RaiLroaps in Evrope.—The traveller can 
now leave Paris at half-past seven o'clock is 
the evening, and arrive in London at a quar 
to eight the next morning; and he may proc 
from Paris to Edinburgh, a distance of 757 Eng- 
lish miles, in less than 26 hours. The jou 
may be’ made from Paris to Bolougne in 17 
hours, and from Paris to Berlin in 35 hours. 


late incumbent of St. James’s, Bristol, was re- 
ceived into the Church of Rome at Lulworth, 
Dorset, on Sunday week. The perversion at 
Rome, on the 28th of last. month, of the Rev. 
John Bodwell.of Trinity College, Cambrid 

is reer The Wakefield Journal says 

the Rev. T. 


D. Parkinson, incumbent of St. 
Mary’s in that town, has resigned his office in 
consequence of “doubts.” 


Errects or Usexrectep Goon News.— 
A short time since the wife of a labouting man, 


residing at Stratford, having received a letter 
by post informing her that her husband would 
be put in possession of property amounting te 


£100,000, at the termination of a Chancery 
suit, which would be shortly settled, her ex- 
citement produced a state of unconsciousness, 
in which she remained for some time, and from 
the effects of which she has pot yet entirely 
recovered. The news has also had an unfa- 


it was feared at one time that it would produce 
insanity.— Essex Standard. 


Tus Worto’s Fair a Faiture.—A writer 
in the London Daily News figures it out that 
the Great Exhibition will not pay its expenses, 
and that a deficit of 35,0007. will have to be 
supplied by Parliament. 
AnoTser Faiture.—A letter from 
says, the most stupendous failure of modern 
days is the Thames Tunnel. Built at enormous 
cost, it was intended that it should become a 

t avenue between the two sles of 
ames. Unforeseen difficulties in the way of 
getting heavy teams up and down’ at the en- 
trances prevented this, and now the wonderfal 
tunnel is become a paltry penny exhibition, 
with toy stores, grinding organs, and Punch and 
Judy shows scattered through it. —- 

GuarpiansHip oF THE Hoty Service 
Louis Napoleon and the Pope.—Iit will be re- 
membered that the Marquis de Lavalette, who 


— 


of the Holy Sepulchre, and has always refueed 
to surrender them. 'R'was hoped 


of late by the.arms of France,-would be more 


laisant; and the Marquis de Lavalette was 
to solicit his Holiness, as special 
favour to Louis N not t6 throw any 


further obstacles in the way af the protectorate, 
The second object of M. de Levalette’s mission 
was to endeavour to induce the Pope to make 


some reforms in his Government, which, being. 


Young’s bed 


that no other members. 


pre- 


usanne, Lord ‘Campbell said: 


ments, referred to by M. Bourzat, show that 4 


PERVER@IONS.—T he Rev. J. H. Woodward, : 


vourable effect on the mind of her husband, and - 


| 
> 
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| of the Man of Bin, Atsvche time es| D: 
Be an jently “loo | 
ho joy that was set before him, en- | The Post gi 
—, the * the | gives instances of the de 4 
| jures.the Cross despised the shame, te | crease. Inthe small city of Cashel in 184] q 
4 ours, t us remember, | | the population was now 4780: Limeric re 
which the Master hath given | 
of our beloved Charch ba 
4 yot Fest, ‘until the righteousne: ‘theraof go fort! PunisHMent oF Duetuna—A Mr, Chavoix 
right pas, and salvation, hereof as a has been condemned by the tribunal of Peri- 
ru lem" never: id their peace y of M. Dupont whom he killed duel. Ie 
"aay bo let make men- would be a rule to make duellists always 
P the it nine Nar ‘and ive him ible 
iT ‘Tre TAN 
~ 
| 
3 
al 
‘ * 
A 
= 
7 
- 
‘ 
q e aris three months ago nop. 
= —_——_o———_—— where he is to succeed General Aupick as Am 
% bassador, was also entrusted by the President 
| thie Republic with «private mission, en pas 
; mission to the Pope was twofold; first, with 
: respect to the Holy Land; and secondly, with 
4 respect to the affairs of Rome itself. Fora long = 
4 time Pca it has been an object of ambition with 
4 the French Government that France should be : 
declared the sole protector of the Holy Sepul- : 
chre. After long negotiations, the 
‘ sented to gratify the vanity of bie aus the A 
in this respect;. but Pope, as head 
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Sent a 


—_ 
ovigan 


a 
Ae 
been. 
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highly'satisfactory, 
form one .of the /best 
hook we are acquainted with; 
New York, 1851, Charles | ‘pp. 388. 
~“Phe young yentlepian whe writes‘ under 
this nom-de plume is one.of the most .suc- 
cessful ‘antfiors if the Aimerican catalogue. 


ler and af he 
interest to 
illustrate. His “ Reveries of a Bachelor” 
2% almost unprecedented circula- 
his “Fresh Gleanings”. affords 


| 


reading. 
Tas Ministty and Worship. Being 
. 

e 


hutch, New York. Buffalo, 1851, 
pp.’ 336. For ‘sale’ by 
"Phig ip a. controversial work provoked by 
the arrogant claims of Episcopalians to the 
eoly true church, ministry, and worship, 
‘if which the author, with united spirit and 
intelligence, enters the field, and taking his 
edversary-on ‘bis own grounds, shows him 
ino uarter, Schuyler has copied 
others in his argument, with nothing, real- 
ly original, the answer by Mr. Thompson 


to him may serveias an answer to all. 


The London Quarterly for April, and 
‘thé North British for May, have been re- 


published hy. Leonard Scott & Co. of New 


“York. ‘It would’be impossible and unne- 
cessary to characterize the various articles 


embraced: in these numbers, but a hasty | 


eview of them satisfies us that they con- | 
| days we travelled through this colony, 


tain much sterling matter, The cheap- 
-ness.of these republications is a strong re- 
‘commendation to purchasers. 
Phe Farmer’s Guide, edited by Messrs. 
‘Stephens and Norton,.and published by 
Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, is per- 
haps the most scientific agricultural period- 
ical in America. No. 21, which has just 
appeared, is affluent in that kind of infor- 
mation which farmers need. | 

‘We have received No. 31 of the Messrs. 
Appleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics and 
Engineering. Like all its predecessors, it 
is’ rich, in | matter, treating of presses, 
pumps, railroads; ‘&c. 

Littell’s Living Age, Nos. 369 and 370, 
-have. been received, with much pleasant 


reading. ‘Also’ The Mentor, Forrester’s 


Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, and the Dollar 
Magazine for June. 
'- We have received the Seventh Annual 
Report ‘of the Mariner’s Family Industrial 
Society, and the Second Annual Catalogue 
of the Pregbyterial High School establish- 
ed by the Presbytery of Lexington, in 
Brownsburg, Virginia. 


— 


_ The Bar of the United States. 
A complete register of all the law- 
ers in the United States, just pub- 
ished by Mr. Livingston, the editor of 

the Monthiy Law Magazine, makes the 

aggregate number of persons in tlie 
profession 21,979, being about one law- 
er for every fifteen hundred ‘inhabi- 

Lisits: The following shows the pro- 

portion of lawyers in the several 

States and Territories; | : 


Alabama, 692 | Minnesota, 24 
Arkansas, Mississippi, 700 
California, ‘returns Missouri, 584 
incomplete,) 68|New Hampshire, 303 
Connecticut, 335 | New Jersey, 307 
Delaware, - 50|New Mexico, 13 
District of Colambia, 61 |New York, 4374 
orida, , 115} North Carolina, 435 
Georgia, . . 698 | Ohio, 639 
Illinois, 710 | Oregon, 20 
Indiana, 732 | Pennsylvania, 1739 
Towa, : 243 Rhode Island, 112 
Kentucky, 886 | South Carolina, 433 
Louisiana, 479 | Tennessee, 735 
ine, 527 | Texas, 499 
Maryland, Vermont, 442 
1040 | Virginia, 1278 
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. HIRELING PREACHERS. 


. The following anecdote, which we 
ave received as authentic, from the 
lips of a clergyman of great distinction, 
sets. forth in’ a very pleasant. way the 
folly of reproaching preachers as hire- 
ngs, because they receive temporal 
support from their congregations. 

At a meeting of a in an 
Eastern State, it fell to the lot of one 
uf the ministers to be quartered with a 
inan belonging to a denomination which 
‘loes not allow of salaried preachers. 
Ile was soon accosted by his. host as 
_What.is thy name, friend; I mean 
thé name 'thy parents gave thee?” 

“Has thee any objections that I 
should call thee by that name?” 
.. * Certainly not; my mother always 
talls me John.” 
~ 8 Well, John; I understand thee be- 
elass of hireling preachers.” 
.. * You are greatly mistaken, sir; I do 
not belong to that class.” | 
_.«**I-mean thee is one of those preach- 
ers who receive pay for preaching.” ~ 
sir; I receive nothing for 
preaching to my people.” 
How,"then,” said the in 


ator, 


avidently surprised and disconcerted, 


“does thee-manage to live?” 
Why, I work, for my ‘people six 
days, and then I preach for them on 
Sundays for nothing,” 
~The dialogue ended here, since it 
‘was. too nianrfest to be denied, that if 
a@.man.worked for.a people six days of 
the ‘week; hé was fairly entitled to a 
living.~—Ohto Observer. 


>, Thought engenders thought. Place 
one’ idea’ upon paper, another will fol- 
‘low it, and still another, until you have 
“written You cannot fathom 
“your ‘mind. "There is a well of thought 


there which has no bottom. . more 


hed writer, he imparts | 


My outward life! thete many‘yeirs 
We've witndered ta this wale-of tears, 
And [ from ny Father, God, 


At times)'and thou hast tempted me ; 
.) Abeimeés,.and I have been to thee 
Betrayer and betrayed! 


When I am sad, thy tear-drops fall; 
When gaysthe glow:that manticsell 
Thy face, in'sympathy,~, 
Declares. how tiice the links that bind 
“The vetward form and hidden 
ourhomanity. . 


But years have changed thee! Lines of care 
re on thy face which were not there, 
hen we to being sprung;s— 
And though thou art so altered now, — 
“Time graves no wrinkles on my brow; 
I feel I stillam young! 


And when we part, as part we must— 
| I to the stars, and thou to dust; 
 ‘Think’st thou I shall forget 
‘Phe love £ bore thee while on earth, 
From‘death up to thy very birth? 
No, f shall love thee yet! 


And whereso’eré thine ashes be 

By monnt, or stream, or lake, or sea, 
My thoughts shall linger oft; | 
And watch and wait the coming day, Ae 
When God shall rousée‘thy slumbering clay,’ 
With me to soar aloft! ee 


From the Peovidence 
‘The Wilds of Texas and New 
[By a Member of the Mexican Boundary Commission.) 
“THE. PRAIRIE DOG AND ITS HABITS. 
The prairie dog, so called, deserves a 
-better name, as it has no trait common 
to dogs, nor does it in the least resem- 
ble them. Its looks and habits are dif- 
ferent, and it feeds wholly on grass. 
This is one of the most interesting ani- 
mals met with on the prairies, The 
first, colony of these little creatures we 
met was near Brady’s creek, a branch 
of the. Coloredo of the East.. This, was 
the prgess we met, and I have neyer 
heard of one so extensive. For three 


during which time we did not lose sight 
of them. On either ‘side, as far as we 
could see over the plain, their habita- 
tion extended, standing out in bold re- 
lief, and distinctly marked by the hil- 
locks they had raised with the earth 
brought from below the surface of the 
ground. ‘Their habitations were usually 
about two rods apart, and from the 
beaten track between some of them, 
there was probably a family connexion. 
In other cases there was nothing to 
denote an intimacy. Occasionally was 
seen a hillock much larger than the 
rest, containing two cart loads of earth. 
These had two entrances to them, 
whence it might be inferred that the 
family might be larger than usual. 
We suppose this vast collection of these 
‘‘ prairie dogs” to extend from sixty to 
seventy miles, as we travelled at that 
time upward of twenty miles a day. 

' For the greater part of the distance 
where this colony extended, the country 
was very flat and covered with short 
grass (kept so by these animals feeding 
on it) and by musquit trees. Rivers 
did not, stop the colony, for several 
streams passed through it, but it ex- 
tended on both sides. In one instance 
I noticed a colony of these animals on 
the summit of a range of hills where 
the country was exceedingly barren, 
and the herbage so scant that there 
seemed hardly subsistence enough even 
for them.... It was evident. that the 
colony was not in a flourishing condi- 
tion, as many of the habitations seemed 
deserted. _ 

Of the habits of these animals I can 
say little from observation, as we could 
not stop long enough to watch them. 
I would have been glad to have taken 
@ position in or near a tree for a da 
for the sole purpose of studying their 
habits, for I have no satisfactory ac- 
count of them. Major Long, in his ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains, is one 
of the earliest writers who describes 
them. He says they pass the winter 
in a lethargic state. But other travel- 
lers deny this, and say that they come 
from their holes during the winter 
whenever it is warm. I saw them on 
some pretty cold days in November, 
and think there are few days when they 
do not come from their holes. In the 
plains far to the North, where snow 
lies on the ground for weeks, and where 
the cold is severe, they doubtless be- 
come torpid—for they could find no- 
thing to feed on, even should they 
venture from their habitations. 

The colour of the prairie dog is a 
light brownish yellow. Its size varies 
from that of a large grey squirrel to a 
Northern woodchuck. Its tail is bushy 
like a squirrel’s, but only about half its 
length. It stands erect like a squirrel, 
with its tail in constant motion, and its 
movements altogether resemble those 
of that animal more than any other. It 
makes a noise more resembling the 
chirping of a bird than the barking of 
a dog, and this is kept up whenever any 
one approaches. As we drew near 
their habitations, we noticed a general 
scampering among them, each runnin 
to his hillock. They would then bei 
erect at the entrance of their holes, 
with their heads just peeping above, 
when they would keep up an incessant 
chirping and frisking of their tails 
until we passed. I found it difficult to 


| shoot one, and think more than a dozen 


shots were fired before we secured one. 
I must believe that more were killed, 
but as they stood at the entrance of 
their holes, they doubtless fell in when 
they were shot, as [ noticed blood about 
them in several instances. Two that 


| Lobtained were too much injured to be 


preserved as specimens. | 
‘ Dhe prairie dog is said to be good 
food—but at the time we killed hosp 
referred to our provisions were plenty, 
and no one could be tempted to try them 
—~subsequently, when we got: on: short 
allowance, we'should not have hesitated 
to. eat,.them, but we had then got he- 
yond their colonies. There is’ one 
peculiarity in their habits which de- 
serves to be noticed. It is their drink. 
How and where do they obtain it ?— 
They generally select the most arid 
Spots for their abodes, and I have seen 
a colony of them fifteen.miles from the 
nearest’ water. Some ‘persons su 

them to burrow so deep that they find 


all. I am inclined to believe that they 
require but little water, and this they 
obtain from ‘the heavy dew on the 

*’ Rabbits often burrow with the prairie 
dogs——or.. what is, more.probable, they 
occupy ‘habitations made by the latter. 
‘he habits.of a rabbit. generally lead 
them ‘to p where shrubs and bushes 
‘abound, and ‘not to a bare plain with 


‘| nothing but .dwarfish musquit trees. I 


o} o!!From the: Puritas Recotder: «' 


‘water, others that they do-not drink 


think, thérefore, that the rabbits I have 
peer are mie: wanderers strayed 
away from heir more natural. places, 


vided jby itha sprairie without the 
labour, of ‘burrowing themselves, drive 
the weaker nals and monopo- 

lize their dwellings. 
THE RATTLESNAKE AND OTHER SERPENTS. 
While speaking of the rattlesnake 
among the prairi¢'dogs, I may as well 
add a few words connected in relation 
to. his snakeship. These venomous 


Texas and New Mexico.’ We met them 
eontinually in our path, and they al- 
‘ways gave .us notice of their proxey 
by shaking their rattles. Often did I 
hear this warning without discovering 
the enemy; and on such occasions it is 
best to get out of the way. The rattle- 
snakes never attack except when pro- 
voked; and they are easily killed. A 
blow with a stick will disable “them, 
when they are readily despatched. The 
young men of the expedition were fond 
of shooting them with their pistols, but 
so much ammunition was wasted in this 
sport, if it may be so called, that it 
became: necessary to issue an order for- 
bidding it. We had some experience 
of the effect of the bite of this snake. 


river, one of our horsemen discovered 2 
large rattlesnake directly in-our trail. 
He gavé him a shot from his six shooter, 
which. took «effect, nearly cutting his 
body in two. He then attempted to 
ride over him, when the snake raised 
his head and struck the horse on the 
hind leg, about a foot above the hoof. 
Several saw the effort of the snake, and 
‘we stopped to see whether any injury 
had been done. We at once discovered 
the marks where the fangs entered, 
from which the blood, was oozing. 
Within ‘five minutes the horse, which 
was a very fine one, began to limp. 
Soon after, his leg began to swell, so 
that he could not walk on it, and it was 
with difficulty that he could be led into 
camp, so great appeared to be his 


agony. 
‘Within half an hour we reached our 
camp, and proceeded to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor animal. <A small 
air pump was applied first and some 
blood drawn from the wound—poul- 
tices were afterwards applied, and the 
horse was watched with care during the 
night, as he lay at length on the grass. 
In the morning his entire leg and thigh 
were much swollen; nevertheless, he 
was led along after the wagons. After 
a few days the swelling subsided, but 
he showed symptoms of sickness, which 
increased so that we were at last com- 
pelled to abandon him. | | 

We saw many other snakes of differ- 
ent kinds, some of them of the most 
brilliant colours, which were safely put 
away in alcohol. There is one species 
known as the “chicken snake,’ which 
at first gave us much alarm. This 
snake we always found in tops of trees, 
moving with as much rapidity from 
branch to branch as a squirrel. For 
this mction, his form seemed admir- 
ably adapted by its ero length, which 
was from five to eight feet, though his 
body was not larger than that of other 
snakes of half the length. The chicken 
snake, I afterwards learned from Tex- 
ans in the party, is harmless, These 
men would catch them by their tails 
and snap them like a whip. How they 
derived their name, I know not. This 
much is certain, that there are no 
chickens in the region where we met 
them. It is possible, however, that in 
the settled portions of Texas they may 
infest the poultry yards. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 


Let me saya word about the wild 
turkey, in every respect a more interest- 
ing subject than that of snakes, unless 
one happens to be an adept in herpe- 
‘tology. What noble game is this bird! 
“Tt is game as is game,” as Captain 
Cuttle would say, and no one would 
question the assertion. . However, there 
is doubt whether the Captain ever tra- 
versed the plains of Texas. 

My first contact with the wild turkey 
was in the wooded valley of a small 
stream, where I rode in to water my 
mule. At this time a flock of at least 
thirty full grown turkeys rose up within 
ten feet of me, making a noise like the 
roar of musketry. I was so much star- 
tled at their sudden appearance that I 
was thrown off my guard, and before I 
had time to unstrap my gun from my 
saddle, the whole flock were beyond my 
reach. I was more cautious after- 
wards, knowing where the haunts of 
these birds were, and hence was more 
successful in shooting them. 

_ The usual haunt of the wild turkey 
is inthe river bottoms, which, in Texas, 
abound in the pecan tree, on the nut of 
which they feed. They are seldom 
found in the plains, unless there is 
wood near. The best way to shoot 
them is take a stand in the wood near 
a river, toward sunset, when they come 
to roost. The call of a turkey is easily 
imitated by an experienced sportsman. 
This call or whistle will attract any 
passing bird toward you, which, when 
perched on a tree, perhaps above your 
head, will call his or her brood to the 
same spot. As they alight, one after 
another, they may be shot down with- 
out disturbing the rest of the flock. 
In this manner a sportman may shoot 
half a dozen in the course of half an 
hour. It is exciting sport to give them 
chase when one is a horseback. They 
will then run for miles without taking 
wing, and a sportsman sometimes finds 
himself far off before he is aware of the 
distance he has run. I found myself 
in this predicament several times on 
foot, and determined never to give 
chase to turkeys again unless mounted. 
At a stream known as Turkey creek, 
whete our party lay in camp'a day, we 
found the greatest abundance of this 
fine bird. It was the place before 
shot. On the same day three men 
brought into camp upward of thirty 
turkeys. It was a great day of feast- 
ing; in fact, all became quite satiated 
with venison and turkey. ‘This bird, 
onan average, is heavier than our do- 
mesticated turkey. Its flesh is much 
the same in taste. Indeed, I could not 
recognize any difference. The last we 
saw of them was about two hundred 
miles west of the Rio Grande. The 
country between here and there is too 
barren for any game of the feathered 
kind. Even the Pecos did not, in the 
‘one hundred and fifty miles we travelled 
along its banks, afford any game. 
This bird, which belongs to the phea- 
sant species, abounds.in the lower. parts 
‘of Texas.’ I have seen none this side 
of the Pecos, and but few between that 


prairies below San Antonio toward the 


coast, this; bird is very abundant, and 


creatures abound through the plains of 


_ As we were approaching the Concho 


alluded to, where so many deer were 


river and San Antonio. In the rich. 


| 


and is in‘all' respects the finest game 
bird of that region. In size, it is be- 
tween 9 partridge and a domestic fowl. 
In the prairie it steps along with its 
head elevated, and resembles the latter 
more than the former. It is easily a 
proached and more easily shot. Its 
meat resembles that of the partridge in 
taste, although somewhat darker 1 
coldur: ‘So much has been said of the 
rairie fowl, which is well known in the 


estern States, that further notice 18. 


unnecessary. — 
ANECDOTE OF THE BLACK-TAILED DEER. 
A few evenings since a stranger Visit- 
ing our ranche, brought with him a 
large dog, but no‘sooner. had he entered 
the area of the ranche than he was 
attacked by a dog of similar size, 
belonging to the establishment. So 
violent was their onset, accompanied 
by such a noise that they brought out 
all the occupants of the ranche, myself 
among the rest. The Mexicans clenched 
the dogs and tried to separate them, 
but their efforts were in vain; their 
noises and screams having the effect 
rather to urge the combatants on than 
to separate them. About a dozen per- 
sons stood around, when the deer, 
which always came within the area at 
night, hearing the noise, stepped up 
and took his place among us, eyeing 
the fight with great apparent interest. 
But he soon became excited, and raised 
his tail and ears and took a near posi- 
tion, watching the efforts of the men 
to separate the dogs. But no sooner 
had they given up the task as a bad 
job, than the deer plunged at the com- 
batants, and with one blow of his fore 
feet knocked them heels over head 
some ten feet, causing them to let go 
their grasp. 
But the separation was momentary, 
for the dogs again flew at each other 
with the greatest rage, as though bent 
on tearing each other to pieces. The 
Mexicans now took them by their tails, 
pulling them in opposite directions, but 
they still grasped each other's throat. 
The deer had again taken his position 
among us, and after watching the 
second effort to separate the animals, 
coolly walked up near them, pranced 
about as a Po, Sal horse, when 
making another plunge, he tore them 
asunder and drove them out of the area. 
He then walked leisurely to the gate- 
way, his usual place for sleeping, and 
stretched himself on the ground appar- 
ently well pleased with the adventure. 
- We have four dogs about our pre- 
mises, which the deer knows well; but 
when any strange cur puts his nose 
within the gateway, our so-called timid 
creature rushes at him instantly and 
drives him away. 


THE QUAILS. 


There is a variety of this bird which 
resembles the northern quail, very com- 
mon in lower Texas, and found wher- 
ever the prairie fowl is. They seem to 
enjoy each other’s company, and run to- 
gether. One day I fired at a couple of 
prairie fowls standing near each other, 
where they were partially concealed by 
the high grass. On going to pick up 
my birds, I found I had killed, besides, 
several quails which were running with 
them. They belong to the same family 
of birds, and as their habits are also 
the same, it is not so singular that they 
should sometimes run together. 

The brown speckled quail just spoken 
of disappears as you approach the Rio 
Grande, where another and more beau- 
tiful variety makes its appedrance. 
This quail is of a bluish colour, with a 
red top-knot on its head. In plumage 
it is a superb little bird; and as to eat- 
ing, it is as delicate as its form and col- 
our are beautiful. Its habits are much 
the same as other birds of the same 
family. They are always found in 
flocks of from ten to thirty and upward. 
They run rapidly among the low mus- 
quit bushes, and do not fly unless close- 
ly pursued. I have often seen them 
feeding among the black birds and 
crows directly under my window, at- 
tracted by the grains of wheat and corn 
which are dropped from the wagons. 
Quail shooting is very pleasant sport, 
as one need not go far from home to 
find an abundance of them. 


RABBITS—INDIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


These animals abound in the valley 
of the Rio Grande, and are much prized 
as an article of food by all duties 
There is one variety peculiar to the 
country, known as the “jackass rab- 
bits.”’ Its colour is a light silver grey, 
its ears of very great length, and in 
size it is twice as large as the common 
rabbit! I first saw these animals on a 
ridge of mountains, about half way be- 
tween the Rio Grande and San An- 
tonio. Afterwards they were seen in 
all hilly and mountainous districts. 
They run with great rapidity, with their 
long ears erect, bounding over the mus- 
quit bushes and prickly pears, and can 
be traced for a long distance. 

I was much interested when passing 
through the town of Isletta, eleven 
miles below El Paso, a few weeks since, 
in watching an amusement, or rather a 
field chase of the Pueblo Indians, which 
inhabit that town. There was a gen- 
eral turn out of these people, amount- 
ing to about two hundred, embracing 
men, women, and children. They 
formed a line, or rather the arc of a 
circle, taking in a large tract of coun- 
try. Many were mounted on horses or 
mules. The women and children on 
foot carried poles and sticks, with 
which they beat the bushes, driving be- 
fore them all the rabbits. The men 
were armed with bows and arrows, and 
some few may have had guns. But 
ammunition is too costly here for In- 
dians to use in killing rabbits. 

_ As they approached the river or some 
point on it, they gradually contracted 
their circle, thus bringing the rabbits 
within a small compass.. Now began 
the hooting and yelling, the women and 
children contributing their share. The 
poor rabbits attempted to escape, and 
some few were successful, but the greater 
number, alarmed at their singular pre- 
dicament, fell an easy prey to the 
arrows or sticks of their pursuers, as 
they vainly made an effort to escape 
from the ring, or sought shelter amon 
the bushes. Many women were wcnael 
on mules with their game suspended at 
their side. 
four or five rabbits suspended to one 
mule. The Indians seemed to enjoy 
the sport mightily, and were not at all 
disposed to sell’ their game. I never 


|saw a more happy and jovial set of 
creatures 


than they appeared to be, 
singing, laughing and hooting, still 
intenfon their hunt. = 
Of the Pueblo Indians I have much 
to say, but Lam now engaged on some 
inquiries respecting: those at Isletta, 
and at a village near El Paso; and 
will therefore leave the subject until I 
obtain additional facts. 


RW TM. “SALINE 
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In some instances I noticed 


‘THE ART’ OF PRINTING. 
It is wonderfal, that when the origi- 
nal discoverers of the ssbesauamtioh, 
and would appropriate to themselves 
the sole advantages of their discovery, 
a singular lawsuit dissolved their part- 
nership, and made the discovery gene- 
ral through the eity. And when print- 
ers. were multiplied in that city, but de- 
sired to circumscribe the art within its 
walls, God commissioned Adolphus, the 
Count of Nassau, to declare war upon 
their city, and he took it by storm; so 
that the typographical corps dispersed 
themselves throughout Europe, making 
the discovery universal! «Truly, as a 
regularly constituted ambassador of 
God, “its lines went out into all the 
earth, and its words into the end of th 
world.” 
_It is wonderful, that in less than 
fifty years from the time the first stick 
of type was set, nearly one hundred 
editions of the entire 
of thirty editions of the Psalter—three 
editions of the New Testament, entire 
—several editions of the Gospels, and 
other parts of the Oracles of God, to- 
gether with numerous notes and com- 
mentaries, should be scattered broad- 
cast over the earth from presses in at 
least two hundred and twenty places! 
It is more ‘wonderful that these bold 
innovators should dare not only to pub- 
lish several of these editions in the vul- 
gar tongue, but also introduce the Pope 
as Beelzebub, the very prince of the 
devils, in the rude wood-cuts with 
which some of these editions were em- 
bellished. 
But, sir, the most wonderful of all 
is, that when the magnificent discovery 


found its way to the “ Eternal City,” 


the Bishops, the Cardinals, and even 
the Pope himself, were so blinded to its 
real tendencies, that they not only al- 
lowed it to pass quietly among them, 
but they actually nck 

gies in its favour.— Rev. Thomas Armi- 
tage. 


An Honoured Introduction. 


When Lord Thurlow held the great 
seal of England, he was waited upon 
by a simple country clergyman, who 
detailed the many hardships he had to 
contend with, in bringing up a large 
family upon a miserable stipend of some 
£40 per annum. His lordship asked 
for the name of the patron who recom- 
mended him. 


The worthy man replied, that his. 


only friend was the Lord of Hosts. 
“Well,” said the noble Chancellor, 
® og: are the first man who has present- 
ed an introduction to me from that 
source, and I will give it my best at- 
tention.” In a few days the worthy 
clergyman was presented to a valuable 
living. 


— 


THH POOR BOY. 


Don’t. be ashamed, my lad, if you 
have a patch on your elbow. It is no 
mark of disgrace. It speaks well for 
your industrious mother. For our 
part, we would rather see a dozen 
patches on your jacket, than hear one 
profane or vulgar word escape from 
your lips. No good boy will shun 
you, because you cannot dress as well 
as your companions; and if a bad boy 
sometimes laughs at your appearance, 
say nothing, my good lad, but work 
on. We know many a rich and good 
man, my boy; and‘if you are poor, 
you will be respected—a great deal 
more than if you were the son of a 
rich man, and were addicted to bad 
habits.— Olive Branch. . 


ANECDOTE. | 
It is said of the last Earl of Roden, 


that there stood in his stately hall a 


strong box on which were painted the 
words :—‘ To be saved first, in case of 
fire.’ After the Earl’s death, it was 
opened in expectation of finding some 
rich treasure; but nothing was found 
but the toys. of an only and departed 
child. What a token of the strength of 
that affection which defies the cruelty of 
the grave! 


= 


PARKS IN EUROPE. 


Hyde Park, in London, occupies 395 
acres; Regent’s Park 3860; Victoria 
Park 290, and the city has many other 
public parks and squares of no incon- 
siderable extent. The Champs Elysees, 
in Paris, with its contiguous public 
grounds, covers over a thousand acres, 
and the Jardin des Plantes, the Jardin 
du Luxumbourg, and the Champ de 


all their ener- 


| iron buildings so far put upon the Con- 


Mars, are each fifteen or twenty times 


ublic enclo- 


as large as our largest 
ienna, con- 


sures. The Pratar, of 
tains over 3500 acres. 


The Crystal Palace an American 
Invention. 

_ A correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer claims for this country the 
original conception and first develop- 
ment of the principles upon which the 
Crystal Palace has been constructed. 
The principles on which this greatest 
wonder is constructed were undoubted- 
ly first conceived and promulged by a 
New York mechanic, Mr. James Bogar- 
dus, now of the firm of Bogardus & 
Hoppin, who have the most extensive if 
not the only establishment in the world 
for the construction of large cast tron 
buildings. The Crystal Palace is at 
ers the only complete building in 

ngland of this material. Mr. Bogar- 
cus’s invention embraces but three dis- 
tinct ideas. 
“First, the application of cast iron 
for the purpose; next, the bolting to- 
ether of the huge pieces composing the 
be: of the building, so that they will 
not only withstand any probable strain 
in any direction, but also, if perchance 
any one piece should fail, the stability 
of the rest will not be disturbed; and 
lastly, the construction of all the joints 
much after the fashion of the joints of 
the ordinary cast iron ten-plate stove; 
so that while allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of his metal under all 
possible changes of temperature, whe- 
ther from the cold of winter, or from an 
accidental fire, his buildings shall not 
be objectionable on account of exposing 
their interior to the elements.” 

_ Mr. Bogardus visited Europe in 1836. 
He went to England in the hope of being 
able to interest capitalists of that coun- 
try in his scheme. The subject was 
urged by him there in vain for a year 
or two; the British writers on mecha- 
nics generally concurring in the belief 
that he had mistaken the capacities of 
his metal. The scientific principles 
upon which the construction of cast iron 
houses are based, were applied for the 
first time in England in the construction 
of the Crystal Palace. The iron houses 
which had previously been built there 
are all of wrought tron, as are all. the 


| 


tinent, as well as those which have been 
sent from Europe’ to’ California. The 
latter are joined and stayed on the 
principles applied in the construction of 
the steam-boiler, and cannot withstand 
the action of fire, as if made of cast me- 
tal, while they cannot be put together in 
a day, or be taken apart without destroy- 
ing them well nigh as completely as 
though of brick or wood. The writer of the 
communication in the Nattonal Intelis- 
gencer doubtless does no more than jus- 
tice to Mr. Bogardus when he speaks of 
the importance of his invention, but the 
Englishman who conceived and so suc- 
cessfully realized the great work of the 
Crystal Palace must scarcely surrender 
the share of credit due him for the great 
scientific acquirements and mechanical 
ingenuity which he has exhibited in its 
construction. 


AND 


Corn, Crows, Squirreis.—There 
has been many plans offered to’ prevent 
crows from pulling up corn. I have tried 
nearly all the preventives I could. hear of, 


‘still the crows would pull up my corn. 


About ten or twelve years-ago I bought 
some balls of patent shoe-thread, and, after 
setting small poles, eight or ten feet high, 
strongly in the ground, about one rod from 
the edge of the field, and:about four rods 
apart, I then stretched the thread from pole to 
pole around the field—small thread is bet- 
ter than coarse. ‘The crow isa timid bird, 
and a fine thread will frighten them quicker 
than a coarse one, I have tried this plan 
every year since I first adopted it, and have 
had none of my corn pulled up by the 
crows. The thread may be taken down 
when dry, wound on balls, and laid away, 
and will last for years. To prevent ground 
squirrels from digging up corn, take a suffi- 
cient quantity of corn, and place forty or 
fifty grains in a place where the squirrels 
commence digging ; soak it in a strong brine 
for twelve or fourteen hours, and then place 
it on a or small flat stones around the 
field. The squirrels will take it in their 
pouches and it kills them. I: have tried it 
for years, and jt has’ never failed. It must 
be repeated several times, as the sun and 
night air extract the salt, and renders it 
harmless. Care must be taken to keep 
ea from the salted corn, as it will kill 
them, 


Tue Potato Disgasr,—A practical man 
and a thinker, sends to the Boston Cou- 
rier the following receipt for the cure of 
the vegetable disease known as the potato 
rot, which may not be too late for trial at 
the present season. What I propose, to 
save this esculent from destruction, is ‘sul- 
phur, or brimstone, as it is usually called. 
After the ground is prepared and manured 
in the usual way, put a tablespoonful of 
sulphur in each hill. Then plant your po- 
tatoes, and cultivate inthe usual way. This 
is all that is necessary to insure a good crop 
of good sound potatoes. ‘The theory of this 
is, that the sulphur gradually evolves gases 
which sai the potato free from this destruc- 
tive animal. Good well-rotted barn yard ma- 
nure should be used for the experiment; but 
if compost is used, care should be taken that 
neither lime nor ashes are in it, for if there is, 
the alkali of the lime or ashes will combine 
with the acid of the sulphur and neutralize 
it, so as to be of no effect, either as a ma- 
nure or a cure for the rot. | 


Earty Potators. — The following 
method is often practised for growing early 
potatoes, and will forward them ten or fif- 
teen days in advance of those planted the 
usual way. Spread a peck, or more, as de- 
sired, of some early variety upon the ground, 
en the sunny side of a building or tight 
fence, and cover them two inches deep with 
horse stable-manure. Let them remain 
until the sprouts appear, and then plant, on 
a good warm soil, with ashes and plaster, 
and a light covering of earth. The plan is 
simple, and can be readily tested by such as 
have not a better way. | 


Never Trim THE Harr from the ear. of 
your horse.’ It is placed there by nature to 
protect the orifice and drum of the ear from 
insects and dirt, as well as sudden changes 
of weather. 


Canapa TuistLEs.—The eradication of 
Canada thistles, or any other noxious weed, 
can be accomplished by constant cutting or 
covering, so as not to allow them to shoot 
above the surface. In large patches this is 
best done by the frequent use of the plough, 
going over the whole ground thoroughly, 
whenever the leaves appear. In smaller 
patches the hoe or trowel may be used. In 
some cases we have known patches of Ca- 
nada thistles to be totally destroyed by one 
cutting, and in others half a dozen of them 
did not succeed; and the want of further 
perseverance was followed by an extended 
crop of the pest. Had the matter been 
thoroughly attended to, much trouble and 
expense would have been saved. ‘The ap- 
plication of salt, or the observance of the 
time of the moon, are unnecessary if this be 
followed.—Rural New Yorker. 


Covcn 1n Horses.—lIt is said that the 
small twigs of cedar, chopped fine and 
mixed with their grain, will cure a cough, 
and that it has been used with complete 
success. 


AnD AsHES FOR SHEEP.—Pure salt 
is generally given to sheep during their 
range in pastures once a week; but it is 
much better to have boxes in your sheds, 
constantly filled with salt and ashes—say 
one quart of the former to two of the lat- 
ter, to which they can at all times have free 
access. Try it.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Marerrats For Manure. — Bushes of 
any description, if cut in the summer when 
in full foliage piled up and permitted to re- 
main undisturbed till the next spring, are 
highly valuable for underlaying cattle yards 
sheep pens, horse houses, and yards in 
which hogs are confined.—Jbid. 


CnarcoaL For Swine. — Allow your 
swine a liberal supply of charcoal. A box 
should be kept in the pen, well filled with 
it at all. seasons.— Jbid. 


To Keep Morus rrom Bee-Hives. — 
Pound a handful of peach Teaves and salt 
them well and strew them over the bench 
under the hive. In two or three days re- 
peat the operation. ‘The flavour of peach 
leaves is offensive to the moth, but not to 
the bees, 

Another Remedy.—Raise the hive about 
an inch upon four litte pebbles. ‘Take a 
piece of half-inch pine board from three to 


six inches wide, and a foot long; cut one. 


side full of creases about a quarter of 
an inch deep; lay this creased side down 
under the hive, and you will find that all the 
millers use it to raise their broods under, 
because it is a secure place from the bees, 
but not from the bee keeper. If he chooses 
to watch and kill, he will finally destroy the 
larve and save his honey. — American 
Agriculturist. 


On toe Farm-stock or Manure.—As 
manure is to the farmer what blood is to the 
human system, the source of life, we _ad- 
monish all to exert themselves to accumu- 
late all they can, and when accumulated, to 
preserve it: Few ever think how great a 
loss they sustain by permitting their manure 
to lie exposed to the sun, the winds, and the 
rains; and as few reflect that:ten loads of 
manure well taken care of, are intrinsically 
worth more, and will go further than twen- 
ty kept without regard to the preservation 
of its volatile or more enriching parts. 
Many a farmer, through the want of a little 
care, suffers his dung pile to become ex- 
hausted of most of its principles of bt 
long before he hauls it out to his grounds 
for use; and then, perchance, blames his 


land,for.a fault that,he should.attagh to him- 


self, Every, body .of manure should be 
covered, but this, when the price.ef Jabour 
is considered, is possibly more than.can be 
expected in our country ; therefore, for the 
resent, all thatecan be éxacted; is, that the cat- 
He yards should be sufficiently dished inform, 
as to prevent the riches of the manure from 
running away ; that each yard be. provided, 
with a large body of vegetable. matter and 
earth, to absorb the liquid voiding of the 
stock, and that plaster or charcoal be, every 
few days, strewn over the yard’ to fix thé 
volatile gasses. “These are requirements too 
obviously proper, and call for so little exer- 
tioh Or expense, that we think they will not 
be objected’ to; certain are we that they, 


BE KIND TO EACH OTHER, 
« Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone.” ' 

“Go away, Willie, I do hate to be teased 
when I am reading,”’ said Annie Mason to 
her little brother, who was begging her to 
get him a drink of water. 

-“ Bat, Annie, I cannot get it myself, and 
I am so hot and thirsty; please do,” . 

“I ‘tell you I don’t want to go down 
stairs now; can’t you wait for Bridget, she 
will be home soon ?”’ 

“O, why can’t you get me sotne. water?” 
cried the poor child impatiently, and, burat- 
ing into tears, he threw himself sobbing on. 
the floor. 

“[ won’t get you a drink now, because 
you are cross, and cry for it,” said his sis- 
ter; and she tried to believe that she was 
behaving very properly, in punishing her 
little brother for his fretfulness. 

Annie went on reading her book, and 
soon forgot all about little Willie, who, 
after crying bitterly for a while, fell into a 
troubled sleep. His face was flushed, and 
the breath came quick and hot from his 
parched lips. 
_ The children had been left at home for 
a day with the nurse, while the mother 
visited a friend in the neighbourhood. An- 
nie was ten years old, and Willie was 
nearly five. She was quite old enough to 
take charge of her little brother and amuse 
him; and this she was generally quite 
glad to do, for Willie was a merry, happy 
child, and loved his sister very dearly. 
They almost always were good-natured and 
happy; but sometimes Willie was fretful, 
and sometimes Annie was selfish, and did 
not like to take trouble; and when she 
was cross, Willie was ten times worse 
than ifshe had been good-natured. _ 

After a long time Bridget returned from 
her errand, and found Willie still lying on 
the floor asleep. She took him up and 
laid him on his bed in the nursery. When 
Mrs. Mason came home she found her 
little boy in a high fever; he could not be 
roused up, but lay in a heavy stupor. He 
was immediately put to bed, and every 
thing done for him that was thought likely 
to relieve him. In the morning he wasno 
better, and a physician was sent for, who 
pronounced him in a dangerous condition. 
He had all the symptoms of scarlet fever, 
and was quite delirious. Annie stood by 
anxiously watching to hear the doctor’s 
opinion; and when he told her mother that 
the child was very ill, and would need the 
most careful attention, she could not help 
sobbing aloud. The doctor told her not to 
be frightened, for he hoped her little brother 
would soon be well. Annie did not cease 
crying at these comforting words, for she 
could not forgive herself for her unkindness 
to her brother. O, how her heart ached 
when she thought of hercruel neglect, and 
how many times she said to herself, “ She 
never would be so unkind again!” _—. 
_ For two days Willie lay in great suffer- 
ing—he did not seem to know any one; 
even his mother, whom he loved so dearly, 
called him in vain. He never spoke to 
them again; and on the morning of the 
third day he died. i 

INo one knew, when Annie threw her- 
self, with a wild despairing cry, on the bed 
beside her dead brother, how hopeless and 
bitter was the sorrow of her heart; for she 
knew that never again in this world could 
she atone for her cruel words—those last 
words that Willie had ever heard, so cold; 
so selfish, and cruel. O! that was indeed 
the bitterness of death. If he had only 
lived to speak to her, to tell her he forgave 
her unkindness, to give one kiss of recon- 
ciliation and love, she thought it would not 
have been half so hard to see him go down 
to the cold grave. ‘But now all was over. 
The little brother she had loved so well 
was gone for ever. All his pleasant ways 
and loving words came thronging back to 
her heart, and she could only remember 
her own selfish cruelty to him when he 
was sick and suffering. She tried to com- 
fort herself by saying, “O! if I had only 
known he was sick—if I had thought te 
look at him, I might have seen he was not 
well, and then I am sure I would have 
done every thing forhim. O! how thought- 
less, how selfish, how cruel I was!” 

After the funeral, when they had re- 
turned home, and Annie sat by her mother 
in the still evening, she told her, with many 
tears and sobs, how unkind she had been 
to her little brother on the first day of his 
sickness, and how very dreadful it was to 


¢ 


know that she could never ask his forgive- 


ness, never hear his sweet voice to tell her 
he loved her again. 

Her mother wept bitterly too; but she 
told Annie that her little angel brother 
could feel no sorrow or pain; that he 
loved. her even better now than he did 
when he was on earth; for he was re- 
deemed from all sin, and could fee] no an- 
ger or resentment, but that his heart was 
full of compassion and love. oe : 

After this confession, and her mother’s 
comforting words, Annie felt more com- 
posed and resigned than she had before; 
but she never could quite forget and never 
cease to regret the last harsh words her 
darling brother had ever heard from her 
lips. It was a lesson to be remembered 
for ever, and its influence was felt by her 
through all herlife. When she felt tempt- 
ed to speak unkindly, the thought that 
‘“‘these may be our last words’”’ would come 


with a pang to her heart, and she was | ,, 


humble and gentle asa lamb. _ 

Years passed by, and Annie grew to be 
a woman, loving and beloved by all, but in 
her heart she never forgave herself for her 
last words to Willie.—Friend of Youth. 


instruction of youth. 


TEACHERS, SCHOOL DI S, AND 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE) ot THE SCIENTIFIC EX- 
RLANATION OF COMMON THINGS. . Edited by 
Mombor of the Academy of Natural 


siences, of Philadelphia. This work 
Worth the attention oe 10 | te mee 


all who are interested in the 


From Professor W. i. Allen, Prestdeat 

= May 6, 1851. 

Robert E. Peterson—Dear Sir>—I beg leave to 
, courtesy in nie & 

of ** Familiar Science.”? have read 

with the 


tion to ‘our meané of instruction in 
hope to see it gene ily “introduced and used by 


of 
uently puzsied by. the auestio 
rocure a copy, and avoid esayi 
P know.?? remain truly 
The work is also recommended by. the ‘ 
man Coleman, D.D., Principal of palace 
Institute, the Right Rev. Bishop Pot. 
ter; Professor N. C. Brooks, Principal of the Balti- 
more Female College, and late Principal of the Bal- 
timore High School; the Hon. Joel Jones, Ex. 
Girard College for Orphana, Philadel- 
phia; rge H. Doane, Instructor in Chemistry, 
and Lecturer on Physiology at Burlingtoa Collége. 
It is aleo being introduced into the pri l'Poblic 
well got up, e ty ne white paper, well 
bound in shee yg 2mo, 658 pages, price 75 
cents——a deduction made to teachers, In ordering 
ce,”* edit R. E. Peterson. 
Published sind for sale by 
an 


AVERLY ICE THE 
W MAYLANDVILLE.—T his Com in 
ledging the many favours bestowed u them dur- 
ing the past season, would respectfally inform their 
former patrons and the public Generally, that they 
have during the past Winter erected a.large and — 
commodious House for the reception and storage 
of Ick on Hockanum Cove, in thé State of Connec- 
ticut, and have filled it with a very superior qualit 
of PURE TRANSPARENT ICE, which they woul 
recommend to consumers as being an article free 
from all impurities, and well adapted to Shi pers, 
Hotel Keepers, Families, and all others wis ing & 
superior article, 

Orders sent to either of the following Offices, or 
iven to the Drivers, will be promptly attended to 
o. 16 South Fourth street; No. 18 Schuylkil 

Eighth street; Shippen street wharf, Southwark, 
adjoining their Depot for Eastern Ice, Philadelphia. 
| B. K. ESLER & CO. . 

& Ice can be had at all times, by the Cargo of 


‘Ton, by spplicaton at the Company’s Shipping 
i 


pot, 8 


ppen street wharf, Southwark, Philadel- 


phia. ap 26--+tf 


T° TEACHERS.—The Principal of a flourishing 
Female Academy desires to engage the ser- 
vices of two Ladies, thoroughly qualified to tike 
charge of the Primary and Junior Departments in 
his School. Applications must be made speedily, 
Address, post-paid, Charles Vérnon, Box No. 2, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Further reference for infor- 
mation may be made to Rev. John Leyburn, D. Di; 
Philadelphia, and Rev..William 8. Plumer, D.D., 
Baltimore. may 3i—4t 


TEAS! TEAS !! TEAS !!!—100 Half Chests Rose 
_ Flavour Chulan Tea—15 Half Chests Extre 
Fine Oolong Tea—i8 Half Chests Good Quality 
a Tea.—The above invoice of Teas ju 
bought, the Subscriber will sell lower than 
bave ever bean purchased in this city, by the ha 
chest or retail,and will warrant them freah, and of 
very superior quality. Families in want can have 
samples sent them in the ceyntry, through stage. 
drivers, or steamboat or railroad ‘agents, by inform- 
— by note through the Post Office. “All Teas 
sold for the country carefully — and sent to 
steamboat or railroad dépots without charge. > 
DAVID PEASE, 
Tea Dealer and Grocer, Sixth and Arch streeta, 
may 10—8t Philadelphia. 


HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 
\/ School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 
7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. ; | 
Rey. R. OWEN, and J.T.OWEN, 
may! 


THREE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES.—The Pil 
grim’s Progress from this World to that which 
is to Come, by John Bunyan; 464 pp., 18mo, with 
nine fine engravings. Cottage or the’ Pil- 
grim’s Progress Practically Explained; 456 pp., 
18mo, with nine superior engravings. Christiana 
and her Children, or the second part of Cottage Leor 
tures on Pilgrim’s Progress; ‘372 pp-» with ning 
highly finished illustrations, The-aboye yolumeg 
are beautifully bound in uniform style, and form a 
valuable library for cottage and family reading. _ 
- Published and for sale by the Aa 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, | 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, arid No, 147 
_. june 7—3t Nassau street, New York, i 


JAMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Bighth street, below Wals 
an ack Teas; Java, Maracaibo, other 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preservéll 
and Jams; Lemon, Vasilla, Ginget,' ind Ca 
atér Creek 


tation | eese, with a general assortment of 
1d Groceries for Family use., Goode packed and 
lelivered to any part of the city, steam or ral 


july | 

N PRESS—FROM ADVANCE SHEETS.—Me- 

moir of the Rev. W. H. Hewitson, Late Minit 

ter of the Free Church of Scotland at Dirleton. ‘By 
the Rev. John Baillie, with portrait, 12mo. 

ALSO, 
Henry’s Life of Calvin, vol. 2d. ae: 
Family Worship, a Series of Prayera for Every 

ae and Evening of every Day in the Year} 

by oné hundred and eighty Clergymen of the Scot 
tish Church, 8vo. | 

Living or Dead? by the Rev. J. Ryle. 
The Royal Preacher; by the Rev. James Hamil-. 


ton. 
The World of Waters, or a Peaceful Progress 
over the Unpathed Sea. 
Bonar on Leviticus, 8vo. 
Daily Bible Ilustrations, vol. 4th aad 
ast. 
Christ our Example; by Caroline Fry. 
Willison’s Sacramental Meditations, 
Olive Leaves; by Mrs. Sigourney. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
june 14—3t 285 Broadway, New York. 


READER !—When you go.in to the 
J country for a short residence this Summer 
think how much good you may do by taking 
bundle of Tracts with you, and distribyting them i 
the neighbourhood your residence. You may be 
the means of saving a soul from: etern#l death, 
and this would be better warth —" than plea- 
sure or health. If all Christians who go inte ‘the 
country would take Tracts with them, how much 
good might be accomplished! The cost is aes | 
15 pages for 1 cent, with engravings to make the 
attractive; 10 hand-bill Tracts for 1 cent. There 

are upwards of 500 different Tracts at the 
TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
Sixth street, below Market, Philadelphia. 
june 14—3t 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS—Eng- 
_Eprtion.—Just Received from Auction, 
and offered at very Reduced Prices. —Simeon’s 
Works, complete, 21 vols. Scott’s Bible,’3 vols: 
Svo, illustrated. Paley’s Works, 5 vols. 8yo. Pa- 
ley’s Works, ) yol.8vo. Tucker’s Light of Natu 

2 vols. 8vo. Howe’s Complete Works, thick anal 
Bingham’s Antiquities, 2 vols. royal Svo. 


Pictorial] Dictionary of the Bible, 2 vols. Trollop’s 
Analecta Theologica, 2 vols. 8vo. Timpkin’s Key 
to the Bible. Pictet’s Christian Theology, 2 vols. 


Stebbing’s History of the Christian Church, 3 vols. 
Tomline’s Christian ah 2 vols. 8vo, Bishop 
Hall’s Complete Works, 12 vols. 8v6. Brown’s 
Antiquities of the Jews, 2 vols. The Liturgy Com- 
eased with the Bible. With all the new Books for 
sale as soon as published, by 

HENDERSON & CO., 

Late GEORGE 8. APPLETON 
Seventh and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
june 14—2t 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE,—KEITH & WOODS, 
BooxsELLERs and » Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general ass 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 


catalogue prices of each house: also, all: new 
and valuable publications as they are iseved from 
the press. 


‘In addition to the above they always have +- 
general assortment of School Books and Sta ie 
which they will sel) WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at tae very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
= geantiies, and in every style of rare and elegant 

indings. 
a’ general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. fune 14—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Sonth side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth; Philadelphia,” and 
No. 986 Broadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MABTLEN.¢ 
Fifty Cente if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
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in which | my friend, sometimes my foe, 
OFC employed.. “The Bat glways mine through weal or woe, 
anewers, The book is merely vo. | 
: Kuewledge, but a velame in which 
Nar to | snomledge is made fami, 
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| things. I consider the al 
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Biscait, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Flour always on hand. Sep Sago, Dutel, and Imi 
| 
q 
; ‘vou dtaw from it, the more clear a | 
4 ee tfal. it wall, be. If you, neglect to | No subscription received for a less term than one L 
think’ yourself, aid use other people's year —All Subseribene, who 
q thoughts, giving’ them utterance only, tie to the contrary, wal he 
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Cad pnt to them sccordingly. INo paper digcont 
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out in-tumps, homely and shapeless: of the 
3 AB tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
i nd. polish. them, ...Learn lines first insertion, 50 cents; 
4 ‘ | or less, firs tion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
to think, and will learn write; | tion of do. $8 cents, Payments for advertisements 


